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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


i Government have satisfactorily overcome difticul- 

ties which, with less skilful management than these 
received from the Prime Minister, might have involved 
the downfall of the Ministry. Mr. MacDonald has shown 
a reasonableness and a frankness which have been of 
great service to him. The motion for the adjournment 
of the House of Commons on the subject of the laying 
down of new cruisers need never have been made if Mr. 
Ammon, who spoke for the Government, had worded his 
announcement a little more wisely. As for the Poplar 
controversy, Mr. Asquith. as we suggested last week 
would probably happen, did not after all show fight, and 
the Prime Minister, after in fact admitting that the 
Minister of Health had made a mistake, was allowed to 
lift the whole matter on to the much higher level of a 
general consideration of Poor Law reform. We welcome 
this move, and have written on the whole subject in our 
first leading article. 

+ . * « 

Yet another danger which the Prime Minister has 
evaded was caused by the indiscreet speech of Mr. Hender- 
son, the Home Secretary, at Burnley. Mr. Henderson 
said that the revision of the Treaty of Versailles was 
“an absolute essential.”” On Monday in the House of 
Commons Mr. Lloyd George naturally inquired whether 
this declaration indicated the intention of the Government 
to overhaul the whole Treaty. If that was the intention, 





how did the Government propose to do it? Had this 
intention been communicated to the other signatories of 
the Treaty ?. Mr. MacDonald obliquely admonished the 
Home Secretary by stating that the policy of the Govern- 
ment had already been fully described in the statement 
he himself had made in the House, and that no alteration 
was contemplated. Obviously Mr. Henderson’s statement 
was most unwise. We have no doubt that Mr. MacDonald 
would like to do just what Mr. Henderson said, but that 
is not the point. The point is that statements on matters 
of cardinal national importance should never be made, 
except on the collective authority of the Cabinet. 
* * 2k * 

On Wednesday Mr. Ronald McNeill, not being satisfied 
with the Prime Minister’s repudiation of Mr. Henderson, 
moved the adjournment. In the following debate Mr. 
MacDonald showed no lack of courage, and laid it down 
that Ministers must speak with a proper sense of their 
position, and of the indivisible nature of Cabinet authority. 
This is a simple but intensely important rule, which 
lies at the root of all successful Constitutional government, 
all successful democratic govern- 
rule 
if not to disaster. 


and we would add, of 
ment. Breaches of the always led to compli- 
cations or humiliations, Even within 
a few hours of Mr. Henderson’s speech reverberations were 
beginning to be heard in France. The lack of adminis- 
trative experience in most of the Members of the Govern- 


have 


ment-——though there is no such excuse for Mr. Henderson, 
who has twice before been a Minister—gives, of course, 
easy opportunities for the breakdown of collective 


responsibility ; but it is that the Prime 
Minister is plainly aware of this and keeps a tight 
upon his colleagues. They for their part have, 
so far, aceepted his wholesome reproaches in a manner 
which shows that they stand in some awe of him. The 
paradox is, indeed, already established that a Socialist 
Prime Minister more severe personal 
authority than looked for in British 
Cabinets. 


satisfactory 


hand 


is exercising a 
can usually be 


* * * 4 


at the end of several anxious debates 
has through with small majorities, which 
observers describe as a victory, but which are 
much more like defeat. He has staved off the 
as he considers it, of a return to single-member 
stituencies, which the Radicals want, but his movement 
down the slope is for all that scarcely checked. The 
collapse of the france is, indeed, a very genuine danger 
signal. LKverybody outside France was aware of the 
danger of pursuing the expensive and futile policy in 
the Ruhr, of lending money freely to potential military 
allies, and of trusting to windfalls which were never 
likely to come, for balancing the Budget. Frenchmen, 
for the most part, continued to believe, or to pretend 
to believe, in M. Poincaré’s reassuring statements; but 
at last the psychological moment came when the inevit- 
able happened and there was a break in confidence. 


M. Poincaré 
some 
truly 
danger, 


come 


con- 


* * * x 

The recent announcement by M. Poincaré that higher 
taxes were to be levied in a way defeated his purpose, 
for it was also a tacit declaration that the Ruhr policy 
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had failed. Frenchmen in thousands began to desert 
the franc and buy dollar and sterling securities. Again, 


M. Poincaré could not demand higher taxation without | 
justifying it—in other words, without explaining the | 


financial straits of his Government. The franc has 





recovered a little in the last few days, but the same 
causes which brought about its fall may bring about 
another and worse fall. We sincerely hope, however, that 
that will be prevented by a really sensible and practical 
scheme from the expert committees under the Reparation 
Commission. It is because of this prospect that the 
European situation looks much more hopeful than for a 
long time past. 


* * * 


Although the expert committees have not yet reported, | 
it seems almost certain that a very important proposal 
will be made for an international loan secured on the | 
German railways. Apparently half of the proceeds of | 
this loan, which may be for £250,000,000, would go to | 
France and Belgium, and the rest would be used for | 
stabilizing the mark. If the British people were invited, | 
as seems to be intended, to subscribe to the loan but 
not to expect any direct benefit from it, we should still 
think it worth while to subscribe. We have always held 
that the maximum of profit to ourselves will come from 
the restoration of Europe rather than from payments 
in the form of reparations. 

* * * a 


The Riga correspondent of the Times said in Tuesday’s 
paper that Moscow Communists are taking “ pre- 
cautionary measures” against the de jure recognition 
of their country by Great Britain. This recognition, 
they declare, is a danger to the Bolshevist dictatorship. 
The Soviet Government is urged to move carefully lest 
foreign traders should enter into conspiracies with the 
Russian representatives of the New Economic Policy. 
Suspicions have been aroused by the fact that 100,000 
of Lenin’s “ factory recruits ” are enlisting in the Com- 
munist Party. It is pointed out that the old factory 
members number only about 50,000 and that Lenin’s 
recruits may easily swamp their policy. All this is 
amusing, but also encouraging reading. We always 
thought that the recognition of the Soviet was the best 
way of drawing the fangs of Bolshevism, because an 
impossible policy cannot thrive very well when in 
contact with ordinary men in the ordinary relations 
of life. Without meaning to do so, the Moscow Com- | 
munists are now generously confirming our opinion. 

* * 4 * 





On Sunday, February 17th, the Swiss people at a 
Referendum voted against the proposal that the Federal 
Council should be given the power to increase the 48-hours 
working week. The most active and powerful opponents 
of the Bill were the Socialists, and many people are calling 
the defeat of the Bill a Socialist victory. We are not 
wholly convinced on that point; but whatever be the 
correct analysis of the result, it is obvious that decisions 
by means of the Referendum do not all tend in one direc- 
tion, as crities of the Referendum often pretend. It is 
said that the Referendum is “ purely Conservative ” in 
action. ‘The latest test in Switzerland proves conclusively | 
that this is not so. It proves rather that the Referendum, 
as accurately and scientifically as is humanly possible, | 
records the real feelings of the people without prejudices 
introduced by party cries. The Referendum is therefore 
a rational and stabilizing element in any nation which 
introduces it. 


* * * * 


The dock strike is happily settled. 


‘the terms 


accepted by the men were (1) an increase of wages 
a day, Ils. 





by 2s. to be payable immediately, and 


| mended at all the ports, and on Sunday the settleme 
| Was sanctioned. Work was resumed on Tuesday. hp 


| all the Liberals rose in support. 
, attitude which Mr. MacDonald adopted towards the 


——<$_— 
the second from June Ist. This was instead of 9 
immediately as was originally demanded. (2) 4 icin 
inquiry into the problem of decasualization, Th 
dockers’ delegates who came to London from the Vations 
ports to consider the terms were at first inclined to be 
very critical, but after a discussion Mr. Bevin Convinced 
them that the victory was one to be accepted with 
genuine satisfaction. Acceptance was therefore recom. 


nt 


stevedores and lightermen of the Port of London held 

out till Wednesday, when they also accepted the terms 

There seems to be no longer any excuse for the rivalry 

between their Union and the Transport and Gener! 

Workers’ Union. . 
* * * * 

There is every reason to hope that the moderate 
trade recovery which seems to be on its way will pot 
be impeded again by Labour trouble at the ports, 
There is, however, one matter to which not enough 
public attention has been called, though no doubt 
plenty of indignation has been privately expressed, 
We refer to the manner in which the dockers’ pickets 
prevented the shipping of mails. The free transit of 
the mails ought to be considered as much outside the 
influences of a strike as is the circulation of food for 
the support of the community. The Government ought 
to have taken a firm line on this subject, and the nation 
would have thought much better of them if they had 
done so. 

* * * « 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, February 2st, 
a storm suddenly blew up when Mr; Ammon, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Admiralty, announced that 
the Government had decided to build five cruisers and 
two destroyers. Not only Liberals but some followers 
of the Government at once expressed their indignation. 
Mr. Thurtle, the Socialist member for Shoreditch, asked 
whether this decision was to be taken as “‘ a great moral 
gesture to the world.” When Mr. Pringle moved the 
adjournment of the House to consider the whole subject 
In spite of the reproving 


revolt in his own party, about half the Labour Members 
also rose. 
* k a * 


When the debate on the motion for the adjournment 


| came on, however, the storm soon passed away. The 


Prime Minister explained that the motion was the result 
of a misunderstanding, since there had never been any 
idea of laying down a single keel until the sanction ol 
the House of Commons had been obtained. The 
proposal in any case meant no increase in our naval 


strength; it was only a question of replacing obsolete 


ships, and the proposed acceleration of this work ol 
replacement was due to an earnest desire to help the 
unemployed. The Prime Minister took a high line with 
his own rebels, and also spoke reproachfully of the waste 
of time which a little more inquiry on the part of the 
Liberals would have prevented. The Liberals remained 
unconvinced and dissatisfied, but the Government, with 
the help of the Unionists, had a majority of 299. 
a » * * 

On the same day in the House of Commons the 
Government played the part of a Daniel come to judg: 
ment, when they recommended a further loan of £3,500,000 
for Sudan development. Only a year ago the I’rime 
Minister was describing a loan for this same purpose as 


a dreadful example of a capitalistic State using its 
political power for sinister exploitation. He then 
declared that the matter could not rest there, and that 
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xt session the House of Commons must thrash 


in the ne ak : 
” whole subject. The next session sees Mr. 


oad Prime Minister, and he and Mr. Ponsonby 
a to explain that they had learned more than they 
happened to know when they were in the position of 
critics. They know now that the money is wanted for 
, beneficent enterprise. The natives | thrive where 
cotton prospers and all the conditions are fair 
and humane. What can we say, except that we are 


jelighted that such testimonials should come from such 
(iCiis* 


9 
‘ ce: 
a sour * * * * 


The anxiously awaited debate on Poplarism took 
place in the House of Commons on Tuesday. The self- 
possession shown by Mr. Wheatley, the Minister of 
Health, who stood up to his critics and met attack by 
counter-attack, and was never at a loss for a sally, 
deserved the compliments of the House which it won. 
But, after all, Mr. Wheatley, in spite of his debating 
kill, did not touch the point. He was able, of course, 
to show that in rescinding the Mond rule, he was only 
stereotyping an accomplished fact, for the rule had never 
been applied. His defence, however, could have been 
convincing only if he had been able to show that he 
did not in effect, by his treatment of the Poplar deputa- 
tion, give a great deal of encouragement to the law- 
breaking Guardians. That, course, he could not 
show and did not try to show, for the fact is that he 
did encourage Poplarism, and created consternation 
among those who know from bitter experience that 
profligacy in Poor Law Kelief is the worst form of 
extravagance, because it not only demoralizes and 
devitalizes the recipients, but is cruelly unfair to the 
other workers who have to pay. 
* * * r 
Nevertheless all ended well in the debate, for the 
Prime Minister was careful not to identify himself with 
Poplarism. In reply to Mr. Asquith’s questions he 
categorically stated that illegal expenditure would not 
he sanctioned, that Mr. Wheatley required the Poplar 
Guardians to obey the law, and that the power of sur- 
charge would be retained. ‘The Prime Minister went 
on to argue that surcharging is a very ineffectual remedy, 
and he invited Mr. Asquith to assist him in discovering 
what he called ‘ collateral security in accordance with 
democratic government.” He would like to nominate 
‘committee representing all parties to consider whether 
there could not be general co-operation in Poor Law 
Mr. Wheatley had at least cleared the road 
lor such a reform by his action, 
* * * . 


of 


Reform. 


Mr. Lansbury made a useless contribution to the 


debate of high-sounding sentiments that failed to relate | 


themselves to any of the economic and social realities. 
sir William Joynson-Hicks moved the closure, but the 
motion was defeated. Thus the debate ended in an 
indeterminate way, the Liberals having so far departed 


irom the spirit of wrath in which Mr. Asquith spoke | 


lat week as to help the Government out. It now 


mains to appoint a Committee to inquire into the | 
whole question of Public Assistance, of which Poor | 
that | 
The | 


to 
needed. 


We venture 
urgently 


law relief is only a part. say 


there reforms more 
whole nation will rise up to bless the results. 


* * * * 


are few 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Olivier, the 
Secretary of State for India, stated that Indian affairs 
were causing the anxiety. The 
manifesto of the Swaraji Party was based on a belief 
that was “ mistaken, uninformed and unjustified.” The 
idea that the Government might, on the recommendation 


Government great 


of a Round Table Conference or a Commission, consent 
to a new scheme for suddenly establishing full responsible 
government in India only three years after the intro- 
duction of the present reforms, could not be encouraged 
for a moment. That would mean disaster for India. 
The very fact that many of the people of India had 
refused to avail themselves of the opportunities offered 
them by the transitional scheme was a proof that the 
Government would be wrong to allow them still more 
self-government. A parliamentary system must 
welded together by predominant common interests from 
its foundation in the clectorate upwards. No theoretical 
constitution that might be evolved by means of a con- 
cordat among the leaders of divergent interests would 
prevent the political structure from flying asunder if 
the reality of co-operation was not there. 


be 


* * » * 


It was actually being urged by Indians to-day, Lord 
Olivier continued, that the British had no right to be 
in India. The truth was that no home rule or national 
movement whatever would be possible in India, had it 
not been for the work of the British. The Government 
pinned their faith to a programme of constitutional 
democracy, but they knew from centuries of experience 
in Europe and America that the conditions of a successful 
democracy did not exist at present in India, and could 
not be established at a few months’ We 
gratulate Lord Olivier upon this sensible 
statement. The Government evidently recognize quite 
clearly that the Indian proposals for Conferences or 
Commissions are only expedients for wrecking the whole 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. 


notice. con- 


clear and 





* * * . 
The very heavy damages of £25,000 awarded by a jury 
against Dr. C. H. Bond (a Commissioner in Lunacy) and 
Dr. G. H. Adam, who were sued by Mr. Harnett for illegally 
detaining him as a lunatic when he was in fact sane, are 
| a measure of the horror felt by the ordinary man for the 
improper or careless use of the great powers conferred 
on doctors by the Lunacy laws. For nine years Mr. 
Harnett was confined in various asylums, and he would 
probably still be a prisoner if he had not escaped. Our 
readers will remember some articles we published in which 
we expressed our very grave misgivings about the treat- 
ment of lunatics. Unjustifiable certification is another 
part of the problem of lunacy. We propose to return to 
the subject. It is impossible to conceive a more dreadful 
fate than that of a sane man who is “ put away,” either 
by design or through carelessness, because the present 
law does not adequately safeguard his liberty. 


* * * * 
We notice that some of the Irish Free State papers 
|are trying to make capital out of the article by Sir 
| James Craig which we published last week. One of 
them has remarked that it is strange that, although 


|} the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland has been ill 
for some wecks, he can find time to write for the 
| Spectator. Others profess to see in the article a _pro- 
nouncement on the Boundary Conference. In_ these 


circumstances, it is only fair to Sir James Craig that 
should explain that his article was not written 
It was written, in fact, before the dissolution, 


we 
recently. 
|and it was because of the distractions caused by the 
dissolution and the elections and the fall of Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government that we postponed publication, 


* * * * 





| Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5, 
| 1928 ; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1008 ; 
\ 


Thursday week, 100%; a year ago, 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


UNIVERSAL INSURANCE. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR SOCIALISM. 


\ HATEVER view we take of the merits in the Poplar 

case, one thing is certain—the speeches of the 
leaders on all sides were funeral sermons on the Poor 
Law. That system has broken down morally and 
financially. We cannot go on as we are going now. 
Our expenditure on Public Assistance of all kinds is 
eating out the vitals of the nation. What is even worse 
than our financial demoralization is that we are not giving 
the mass of the workers that help which they could 
receive were our system of assistance saner and better 
organized. We are manufacturing paupers, and that in 
the most expensive way possible. 

Feeling as I do that the Poor Law system must go, I 
shall consider here only that which I believe the Govern- 
ment and the leaders of all parties will have to consider 
later whether they like it or not—a workable plan to 
replace our present scheme of Public Assistance. In 
my opinion, we must adopt a system of Universal and 
*** All-in’ Insurance ”—a system which will protect the 
working man and the working woman from the four great 
evils which now face them. These evils are :—(1) Unem- 
ployment. (2) Sickness and accidents. (3) The risk of 
a wife and young family being left with no worker to 
support them. (4) Old age. 

The State already, through the Poor Law, the Dole, 
Health Insurance, Allowances for Widows (just approved), 
and through many minor channels, spends over £90,000,000 
a year on assistance, and spends it very wastefully. 
What the State is giving now is, for the most part, not 
insurance, but substitutes for insurance. But between 
these two there is a real and a very great difference. 
No man can receive money from the State without a 
feeling of dependence if he has not earned it or contributed 
thereto. When he has contributed to the sum he draws 
he feels that he is taking what is due to him and not a 
mere dole. But under the Poor Law the State does not 
merely provide a squalid substitute for insurance, but 
provides it inadequately. It also does so with extreme 
waste and extreme inefliciency. In some cases it is 
calculated that more than half the money drawn from the 
tax-payer and rate-payer and expended in Public Assis- 
tanee is dissipated in expenses of administration. 

There are two concrete plans before the country for 
Universal Insurance. One is that of Sir William 
Beveridge. The other is put forward by Mr. Broad, 
a former Liberal Member of Parliament, who has devoted 
himself to the study of this subject. Sir William 
Beveridge’s scheme is set forth in detail in No. 7 of a 
series called ** The New Way Scries,” published by the 
Daily News, and issued under the auspices of the Liberal 
Summer Schools, price 6d. Mr. Broad’s scheme, which 





has been the subject of many conferences and private | 


mectings, has not yet been published; but I hope later 
to give some of its details and figures in the Spectator. 


Personally, I consider Mr. Broad’s scheme the better of | a 
/ enable the Poor Law as well as other forms of Publi 


the two. It is somewhat more cxpensive in appearance, 
that whenever assistance is given it must be adequate. 
Further, the Broad scheme abolishes the Poor Law root 
and branch. 
in this matter unless the Poor Law goes lock, stock 
Mr. Broad’s scheme proposes to insure 


and barrel. 


men and women against the four evils named above 
in the following way. 


twenty shillings a weck, men thirty shillings ; 


Women in sickness are to have 
unemployed 





We shall never get any satisfactory reform | 


——__——. 
women twenty shillings; men _ thirty Shillings, 
Age Pensions at sixty-three are at first to be fiftee 
shillings for women and twenty-five shillings for “9 
rising in six years to twenty shillings and thirty shilling 
respectively. Widows are to have twelve Shilling, 
and sixpence a week, and their children up to fifteen, 
years five shillings a week. Medical benefits are tg be 
the same as now. Benefits so large will, at the fs 
view, make people exclaim “ This is magnificent; bes 
it means bankruptcy.” Mr. Broad, however, show 
and I am inclined to think on good grounds, that “ 
need mean nothing of the kind. He would make his 
working woman contribute 1s. per week for insurang 
his men contribute Is. 6d.; the employers 9 
all kinds 2s. 6d.; and the State ls,, instead 
of as now, 11d., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., and 9d. respectively, The 
total cost he estimates at £216,400,000 a year. Of this 
sum the State would have to contribute £44,000,009 , 
year. What are we doing now? On the Poor Law es 
the State spends £40,000,000 a year, and, owing to thy 
reckless relaxation of administration which no one cay 
now stop, this sum is going up by leaps and bounds. 
On Old Age Pensions it spends £24,000,000, upon 
Health Insurance £9,000,000 ; and upon Unemployment 
£13,000,000, or, in all, £86,000,000 a year. To this 
must be added the pensions for widows now sanctioned 
These will cost at least £4,000,000 a year. Therefor 
in round figures we are already spending at |eas! 
£90,000,000 a year in Public Assistance and probably « 
good deal more. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the State would under the Broad scheme make , 
saving of £50,000,000. He calculates that it will ) 
necessary to place something like ~£60,000,000 a year 
to a reserve fund, till that reserve fund has reached 
£3,000,000,000. The cost of the scheme during th 
first sixty-three years will increase annually by a sun 
roughly equal to the annual interest on the £60,000,00 
set aside each year for the reserve fund. 


I hope later to deal with many of the points in Mr. 
Broad’s scheme and put to him one or two conundrums 
of my own, which I trust and believe he will be able t 
answer. At present what ought to be done? In my 
opinion, there must be no squalid party squabble as to 
who is to have the honour of introducing Universal 
Insurance. The matter is too serious for that. 
that I am somewhat alarmed by the stories I hear now 
of people in all three parties declaring that the party 
which passes Universal Insurance will be in for twenty 
years! It must obviously be an agreed measure, and 
I would get this agreement first by a short conference 
of the leaders of the three parties, the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Philip Snowden for the Labour Party, Si 
Robert Horne for the Unionists, and Mr. Asquith and 
Sir John Simon for the Liberals. They should first 
agree upon certain clear and fixed principles and then 
upon a Select Committee of the House of Commons to 


‘consider the whole business and suggest a _ working 


scheme. ‘The instructions should be: (1) Examine and 
compute the whole amount of public money local and 
central which now goes to Public Assistance. (2) Propost 
a scheme for Universal “ All-in” Insurance which wi 


but it is more eflicient, and is based on the principle | Assistance, central and local, to be abolished ; and ( 


so draw the scheme that there will be no more spell 
on Public Assistance, including the money sanctioned 
for Widows’ Pensions, than there is at present. This 
last condition is essential. When the Committee his 
reported, the scheme should be passed as an agreet 
measure like the Constitutional revolution product 
under Lord Ullswater’s auspices at the end of tlic Wat. 


J. Sr. Lor STrachey. 


I own | 
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es Do ale always present. Sometimes French revolutions come 
THE FACE OF EUROPE. from below, and sometimes from above, as in the coups 


MVHE face of Europe is changing, and unless some 
l untoward event intervenes the change should 
be beneficent. The good turn was taken when the 
French Government yielded to the pressure put upon 
them at home as well as abroad and agreed to the two 
Expert Committees. Since then, this agreement, so 
heppy in itself, has been supported by other good 
influences. The Renten Mark Currency has proved a 
considerable success and has helped on the financial 
recovery of Germany. What is equally important, 
an increasing sense of hope has come to Germans and 
to Europe as a whole. The belief, apparently well 
founded, that the Experts Committee do not take by 
any means a despairing view of German finance and 
will suggest a large loan being guaranteed by the Powers 
has already led to a return of confidence. The loan, 
it is understood, will be used for beginning a serious 
aitempt to meet the reparations obligations of Germany. 

At the same time, the military and _ financial 
policy of France has moved inthe right direction. Pubke 
opinion has awakened in France, and its first mani- 
festations have been directed against the extremes 
of militarism, the present system of wanton expenditure, 
and the madness of supporting the Separatist movement 
in Germany. The prodigality of French public expendi- 
ture and the terribly rapid fall in the value of the franc, 
caused by France’s over-expenditure and by the desire 
which even home investers are showing to escape from 
the franc, have acted as an advertisement of the weakness 
and the danger of M. Poincaré’s policy. 

French public opinion has, in a word, shifted, not 
one but many points away from the right and the 
reactionaries, and in the direction of the left. Consider 
M. Briand’s speech made at the Radical-Socialists’ 
Party banquet at the beginning of the week. It was 
a speech which a few weeks ago would have been 
M. that a situation had 
now developed in which must consider 
their position “* with greater calm.” They must not 
separate foreign and home policy, and the real interests 
of France could not be served except by the tradi- 
tional French policy of liberty. What followed was 
even more important. M. Briand insisted that the 
logie of events had brought the present Government 
face to face with the necessity of relying for the rights 
and security of France upon an international settlement. 
The War had given birth to an admirable instrument, 
in which they could have great confidence-- the League 
of Nations. Though the bad faith of Germany had 
made a solution difficult, Germany, like the Allied 
belligerents, found herself impoverished by the War and 
was unable to find the enormous payments demanded 
under the Treaty of Versailles. No doubt, he went 
on to say, the French taxpayer could not bear Germany’s 
burdens, but the necessary moratorium should, he 
declared, be granted to Germany in order that she 
might recover her equilibrium. ‘‘ She might be aided 
by international loans, from which France might receive 
a part of her debt.’’, When a man who was not very 
long ago French Prime Minister, and who represents 
the views of a very considerable proportion of the 
French people, makes such a series of declarations, we 
may well fecl that things are advancing. 


declared 
Frenchmen 


impossible. Briand 


“ 


Though the awakening of the French people and 
their disillusionment in the case of the frane and also 
of the failure of the Poincaré policy are so noticeable, and 


though M. Briand’s speech is so much in the right diree- 
tion, there is danger in the very rapidity of the change. 
France is a country in which the risk of revolution is 





@ état which made the First Empire and also the Second. 
But from whichever quarter they come, they are none the 
less revolutions—that is, political movements contrary 
to the Law and the Constitution. That being so, we 
do not wonder that the world is full of rumours that 
there may be revolutionary action : first, a great outcry 
of “ We are betrayed ! ” and then a demand for a saviour 
of society. The reactionaries, that is, may set on foot 
what they will call a “‘ movement to save society,” though 
it would really be an attempt to maintain themselves 
in power through the sword of some popular soldier. 
We shall make no attempt to decide whether there 
is anything substantial in these rumours and prophecies. 
We only note them as a possibility. It should further 
be remembered that saviours of society, when they 
come im France, are apt to try to confirm § their 
rule by finding someone to go to war with. The first 
thought of Napoleon III., when he had proclaimed the 
Empire, was to look round for someone to fight with in 
order that he might thereby consolidate his rule. Out 
of that desire came the Crimean War. But these are 
gloomy forebodings. Also, the people who indulge 
in them forget certain essential considerations which 
apply to the present age. Even if France were in a fit 
of reactionary.fear to appoint a saviour of society, we do 
not believe that she would give him leave to do more 
than use threats towards other Powers. The French 
people are as tired of fighting as any other nation in 
the world. A proof of this is to be found in their use 
of Moroccan and other African troops. The coloured 
brigades are used because the French voter has had 
enough of campaigning to last him for at least one, 
and we may hope for many, generations. But the French 
peasant is beginning to find that the use of African 
soldiers does not free him from something which he 
dislikes almost as much as mobilization, and that is 
vast expenditure and heavy taxation. We may expect, 
therefore, to see a good deal of cooling down in regard 
to the strange delusion that France can dominate the 
world by alien mercenaries. Therefore we adhere to 
what we said at the beginning of this article. The face 
of Europe is changing, and is changing for the better. 


THE OTHER SIDE: 
IS LABOUR TO HAVE “FAIR PLAY”? 
By H. W. Massincuam. 


VHERE is a story of one of the new Cabinet Ministers 
that his first step on taking office was to summon 

his heads of departments, and ask each of them to give 
him a sketch of the working of his section, taking care 
to have a verbatim report of the narrative. In his own 
line he might be described as rather an accomplished man. 
But he felt that, though he knew the Scottish side of his 
subject well, he did not know the English one, and he 
proposed to learn it. The incident is quite typical of the 
spirit of the new Government. It is hard-working, it is 
simple in character, it is honest, and it has no “ side.” 
It is the fashion to call it inexperienced, but in 
fact the Cabinet and the outer ranks of the Minis- 


try, taken together, are the nearest approach to 
a “business” administration that the country 
has ever known. Mr. MacDonald is the most 


travelled of British statesmen, not excepting Lord Curzon, 
and he is a lifelong student of the science and practice of 
British industry. Mr. Webb is at once the historian 
of English Local Government and a master-builder of 


its higher education. Moreover, the general quality of 
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the Government is that of an assemblage of men whose | in political action will fail if the necessary advance ; 
life-work has fostered the statesman’s habit of taking quick | knowledge and in thought be lacking :-— 
decisions on evidence, while it has given them a store of | _ “The industrial and social inevitability of Socialism is q y, 
1eTe 


special knowledge. The knowledge, indeed, is other than 
the knowledge of the lawyer or the financier. But it is not 
merely a Socialist criticism of modern government that it 
depends too largely on the legal and the financial mind, and 
not enough on the constructive and imaginative one 
England lives not by law and money, but by industry. 
And of the habits and processes of her immense toil, no less 
than of the lives of her workers, no Government has enjoyed 
a closer acquaintance than the present administration of 
county and town councillors, guardians, co-operators, and 
trade unionists. Such an experience cannot be described 
as narrow or unadventurous. Daniel in the den of 
lions had a safe incumbency compared with the life of 
the leader of a great Trade Union. 

And if Labour has its skilled practitioners in industry, 
nothing is more notable in its later history than its 
growing affiliation with the scientific spirit. There is no 
need for Dean Inge’s prayer to the modern democrat not 
to guillotine our Lavoisiers. He is much more likely to 
make them kings. To take an example. Unless the 
Labour Government is destroyed on the issue of finance, 
or on the refusal of the competing groups, Liberal or 
Conservative, to give it a fair chance of expressing the 
mind of the Labour Party, and of making its contribution 
to the problem of European scttlement, it is likely to 
raise its first serious challenge to the existing industrial 
organization on the question of the mines. In the 
meaning which it bears on the average man’s lips, the 
phrase “ nationalization” carries an implication which 
for years the skilled leadership of the Labour Party has 
been trying to avoid. A bureaucratic settlement of the 
mining problem, the transference of the mines to a 
Parliamentary or an official management, is the last thing 
it desires. Unification is certainly the object. The scien- 
tifie Labour man wants to take the whole British coalfield 
into view He knows that under the system of ownership 
vested in nearly 1,500 separate companies, of waste in 
extraction, and in the treatment of by-products, of 
obsolete machinery and the lack of adequate motive power, 
of speculative finance set, as in the case of the Welsh coal- 
field, before the needs of national production, the industry 
cannot hold its own. All his thoughts of reform, therefore, 
tend to organization, efficiency, the dropping of weak links 
in the chain. All suggest the control of the mines by the 
people who know most about them. All assume that the 
problems of mine management—wages and housing on one 
side, development and a fair remuneration of capital on 
the other—require a scheme of central and highly-skilled 
administration. The scheme may be wrong. It may 
err through over-centralization, or over-compensation, 
or over-consideration for the weaker mines. But science 
is its aim. 

Labour, therefore, is no child at play with the world, 
ignorant of the great processes which mould the 
movement of socicty and prescribe the pace at which it 
moves. It knows, in the Prime Minister’s phrase, that 
it “inherits a past,” and that every act of a new 
Government is conditioned by a thousand deeds for which 
its predecessors, recent and remote, are responsible, by 
the habit and traditions of a nation, by the conservatism 
of the workers themselves, no less than by their passion 
for change. No man has preached this evolutionary 
doctrine more consistently than the Prime Minister. 
In a score of passages Mr. MacDonald insists that Social- 
ism is no mechanical act, or series of acts, like the pulling 
down of an old house and the raising of a new one, but a 
process of growth in men’s minds and their moral sense, 
and that methods cither of violence or of mere precipitancy 





fancy. It is inevitable only if intelligence makes it go ] 

inevitable only if we are to develop on rational lines ; it is inevi i. 
not because men are exploited or because the fabric of (; cen 
must collapse under its own weight, but because men ate cae 
It is the action of reason alone which makes our evils a sure sean 
progress, and not the possible beginning of {final deteriorati x 
Intelligence and morality indicate the goal by which the strue "e 


escape the existing purgatory is guided. Human ey olution i 
stretching out, not a being pushed forward.” ’ 

This is the Prime Minister’s deduction from the fajlyp 
of the “ catastrophic ” method in Russia. He fought jt 
on the battle-ground of European Socialism, and he oyp}; 
to know. A revolution in Great Britain, he insists, wie 
not likely, and still less is it desirable.” What is immegj. 
ately needed is “ revival and re-creation,”’ the culistment 
of energies, the growth of quality in men and women, 

On this ground the Prime Minister is as much 4) 
apostle of culture as Dean Inge. Only he is not, like thy 
Dean, a pessimist. The purely aristocratic doctrine oj 
culture implies that, as in the United States, science an 
letters are liable to become the slaves of money, ix 
value for a democratic State is that it is the power which 
will finally unlock the treasures of life. At present thes: 
resources are either unused for the general good, oy 
insufficiently developed. According to Professor Sodd) 
we have not yet begun to understand or to apply the uses 
of currency to the community as a whole; and judging 
by Mr. McKenna’s speech at the meeting of the Midland 
Bank, the great banker would seem to be in at least 
partial agreement with him. 

Clearly, then, this belief in the improvability of th 
existing world is of importance to its future, and the 
nation ought to rejoice that the workman and his leaders, 
who have some room for pessimism, are, in fact, optin- 
ists. Nevertheless, this chance of strengthening the vita 
forces in our public life may be thrown away. Many 
Liberals, and nearly the whole Liberal Press, look witli 
hope to co-operation with Labour, because of a 
certain similarity of ideas, joined to an_ instinctiv 
feeling that existing Liberalism is too shallow 
a vessel to contain them. But these men ar 
not now the predominant force in Liberalism. — The 
leadership is in the hands of an able lawyer, with the 
lawyer’s static mind. Mr. Asquith has witnessed the 
decline of his party’s energies without an effort to reston 
them, and his handling of the problem of Poplar, at once 
hard and careless, proves his want of understanding of the 
problem of the Poor Law, and of the greater problem 
of poverty. At his side is another lawyer, younger i! 
years, but older in mind. And the party is in danger of 
being won back to the habit of thinking whose absurdity 
is crystallized in the motto of its early practitioners. A 
policy of laissez-faire—of a refusal to apply to a moder 
community the regulative function it requires—is child’s 
language to-day. 

But the fault of Liberalism is not only the tendency of 
its leaders to hark back to an obsolete theory of capitalism. 
It is their suggestion of a bad intention. The 
jealousy of the Liberal diaconate, and the raging appetite 
of a group of Liberals arrivists, crave for satisfaction, and 
the Labour Party stands in the way. If this is not th 
mind of the Liberal leadership, Mr. Asquith should 
explain the tactic by which, within a single month, he 
first seated the Labour Government in power, and 
then, on a trifling, almost an automatic, matter of adminis: 
tration, threatened to turn it out again. He must 
account for the equivocation which, when the Government 
halts at a Radical social programme, gibes at its modera: 
tion, while forbidding it to go forward with a Socialist 
one, or taunts it with Jingoism when it proposes to renew 
a cruiser ortwo. These are the obvious wiles of Duessa 
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Should they be pursued, a Labour-Liberal accommodation 
becomes impossible. For the Liberal leaders, unable to 
impose their own ideas on the mind of the nation, will 
clearly be seeking, by hook or by crook, to stop the flow 
of new thought of which the advent of Labour is the 
promise. 

It is, therefore, for Liberal statesmen to show whether 
their promise of “ fair play to Labour” holds, or has 
been capriciously withdrawn. The case of the Tory 
Opposition is different. They were parties neither to the 
original pledge nor to its apparent withdrawal. They 
have not the Liberal reason for speculating in the future, 
for a kind of future is always assured them. And if they 
could remember Disraeli, and forget their phantom of an 
English Bolshevism, they would see that, with the work- 
men and workwomen feeling that the Mother of Parlia- 
ments weleomes her new child, and the Civil Services 
rather enjoying the job of training and being trained by it, 
Conservatism has gained a point or two in the game. 
They may think the Labour Party quite wrong, and the 
experiment of a Labour Government a great mistake. 
But they have the gentlemanly tradition, and the recent 
intrigues of the last fortnight happen to have rather 
grossly flouted it. 


TRAINING THE MISTRESS. 
By a Cook. 


I EFORE undertaking work as a domestic servant 

I had had considerable experience, as a member 
of the family, as guest, or as mistress, in a variety of 
establishments from a two-roomed cottage on the 
Gairloch, town and country houses and flats, to a Govern- 
ment House in an Eastern Province, with corresponding 
absence, or staff, of servants. Frankly, I was smugly 
complacent that I knew how to run a house in rather a 
competent manner. 

To me household management from the point of 
view of the kitchen was distinctly illuminating. 

The cook, she who now addresses the readers of the 
Spectator, was aware of several deficiencies in her equip- 
ment as a domestic servant ; for example, she had never 
scrubbed a floor, never cleaned a grate, nor swept flues, 
never done a day’s washing, in spite of all her vaunted first- 
hand acquaintance with domestic work. She knew nothing 
of kitchen etiquette. Even her cooking (her strong suit) 
was imperfect, she had never had the courage to toss a 
but of her deficiencies as a mistress she was 
sublimely ignorant. 

In her first place—she was discreet enough to choose a 
bachelor establishment—she was working housekeeper, 
really a cook-general, with a young girl of seventeen to 
train. 

Difficulty number one: How long should a girl take 
to tidy up a room each day, clean it out once a week, do 
the stairs and hall, steps, &c.? She hadn’t the remotest 
idea; she had always either done the work herself, or 
cmployed trained servants. Before the War there were 
still sufficient to do everything that was required, if the 
money to pay their wages were available. When she 
cid the work herself she was always able to do it how she 

ed, and when she liked. When she employed others she 
followed accepted traditions. 


pancake ; 





Now, if she were to be just to the little maid she had | 


to have definite knowledge of the amount of work that 
Should be required of her in a certain time. It wasn’t 
fair to let the girl have too much margin for loitering, 
l windows, or surreptitious reading of 
novelettes. No good upper servant would allow this. 
Vi > » ] szric} } ‘ » 

Most sincerely she wished she had gone through the 


whole routine, as @ gitl in some large establishment. 


oking out of 





beginning as between-maid and going step by step 
through either kitchen or house. She never ceased to 
wish this during all her five years’ service, and afterwards. 

Whilst meditating on the subject, she remembered in a 
flash an incident of former days: a French maid-servant 
had aroused her wrath by neglecting a piece of work; 
quick as lightning her mistress had done it herself from 
beginning to end. 

““ You see,” she remarked, when she had finished, “ it 
doesn’t take long.” 

Quietly, but respectfully, Angéle replied: ‘No, 
Madame, but if a servant worked as Madame does, she 
couldn’t keep on.” 

Nota bene.—A mistress must know exactly how long 
every piece of cleaning in the house takes to do, always 
remembering that the day’s work has to continue till the 
whole is finished. If it is done very quickly there must 
be corresponding intervals of rest. 

At a training school work is taught in sections, some- 
times detached from its proper sequence. In a house the 
whole must be harmonized. It is not unusual for a highly 
certificated school-trained cook to be absolutely at a loss 
when first starting to prepare a meal for a moderate- 
sized household. 

It is being part of a harmonious whole that is one of 
the chief values of household training compared with 
school class work. 

The first business of a mistress is to set up a reasonable 
standard of method and time for each task. Until this 
is done no fair time-table can be made. It must also 
be remembered that a _highly-trained worker will 
dispatch the work more quickly than a beginner; the 
medium has to be sought and found. 

American women who have suffered from servant 
shortage far longer than Englishwomen have made 
scientific studies of these problems, with relation to 
movement and fatigue as well as time, and experimental 
stations have been set up for research work in these and 
other domestic matters. But no two households are 
alike; each mistress must solve her own problems. 
General principles only can be laid down. 

As we have no Experimental Stations in Britain local 
associations or study-circles could do much to help 
individual mistresses and maids. It would be an inter- 
esting development for Women’s Institutes and Women 
Citizen Associations. 

To standardize any task we must study how we do it, 
and then see if we cannot improve and shorten this former 
method, and time of work. Bed-making, dish-washing, 
cleaning, especially, are purely routine pieces of work, 
and can easily be standardized. 

Two experiments in dish-washing showed that a 
change of conditions resulted in a difference of twenty-two 
minutes in the time spent. 

Cooking is another story. I found when working 
for one of the best and nicest mistresses in the world that 
ignorance of the processes of cooking and ef the time 
necessary to carry them through led to “ last straws ” 
that almost broke the cook’s back and certainly ruffled 
her temper. 

For example, one busy day, when work was all planned 
and every minute occupied, almost at the last minute the 
dear thing brought in triumphantly a small bag of shrimps. 

“They looked so nice, cook,” she said, “ I thought it 
would be a good idea to have shrimp sauce.” Alas! 
the shrimps had to be “ picked,” and they were small. 

Another mistress sent in a quantity of crab apples on 
a busy day to make jelly; again, another asked for hot 


scones after luncheon on cook’s afternoon out. 
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Not one would have done any one of these things if she 
had known the trouble she was giving, and for this reason 
the task was cheerfully shouldered and carried through. 

Such trifles, you will say. Yes, but trifles make up the 
sum of life. ‘A little thing is a little thing, but faith- 
fulness in little things is a very great thing.” Misery 
is caused by want of knowledge as well as by want 
of heart. 

At one time there was a great agitation about girls in 
shops being allowed to sit down. It may not be generally | © 
known that it is no uncommon thing for a servant’s feet 
to ache and burn so frightfully that when night comes the 
weight of the bedclothes cannot be borne. 

I remember a charwoman who had been a servant 
saying to me spitefully : “* Ah! now you know what it is.” 

I am so glad, so very glad, I do. 

It is the daughters of the generation to which this 
charwoman belongs who absolutely refuse to “ sleep in.” 
Their mothers’ work as servants had never been finished, 
from early morning to late at night. From 1906 to 1914 
we were so busy struggling to get the vote that servants 
had a particularly hard time. 

** We sowed the wind, and are reaping the whirlwind.” 

The well-trained mistress, and Applied Christianity, are 
the only solution of the present discontent. 

ANN Pore. 


METHUSELAH AND MR. SHAW. 


ACK TO METHUSELAH, like Man and Superman, 
is a dramatic parable of creative evolution. In 
presenting his earlier parable, Mr. Shaw now confesses 
that he was guilty of certain sins. ‘“ Being then,” he 
says, “‘ at the height of my invention and comedic talent, 
I decorated it too brilliantly and too lavishly. I sur- 
rounded it with a comedy of which it formed only one 
act, and that act was so completely episodical . . . that 
the comedy could be detached and played by itself.” 
But this time, Mr. Shaw promises, there is to be no 
nonsense. ‘“‘ I now feel myself inspired to make a second 
legend of creative evolution without distractions and 
embellishments.”’ Yet, as it turns out, that statement, 
as a definition of Back to Methuselah, is a surprising one 
because, in point of fact, the idea throughout the play- 
cycle is so beset with distractions and embellishments 
that it is frequently lost sight of for long periods and 
only begins to develop in the last play but one. Back 
to Methuselah sets out to present life as it might be if 
an immensely increased longevity would enable man 
to perfect it in accordance with the Shavian ideal— 
an ideal which in many ways is a profound and noble 
one. The first play of the cycle, In the Beginning, 
is a fine piece of work. It possesses a simplicity and 
a genuinely poctic quality which Mr. Shaw has never | 
before achieved, and—more than this —it admirably | 
performs its function as a prelude to the cycle by pre- 
senting the idea vividly and excitingly, and sending us | 
away not only delighted and refreshed, but eager for 
its development. 

Alas, for our expectations! In The Gaspel of the 
Brothers Barnabas we get distractions and embellish- 
ments and little else. Mr. Shaw the Poet has done a 
quick change into Mr. Shaw the Topical Pamphieteer, 
and we witness a brilliantly witty but sometimes cheap 
and iteonsequent sparring-match between two well- 
known politicians. There is acute characterization and 
finely analytical comedy, but, as a response to the 
expectations roused by the prologue, it is a mere buf- 
foonery, for cur disappointment prevents us from fully 








————— 
enjoying the fun. We are irritated by this glittering 
screen of fireworks which obscures and obstructs the 
development of the thesis. 

Tired but hopeful, we take our places for The Thing 
Happens. From an ocean of talk the fact emerges 
that a man (the Archbishop of York) and a woman 
(the Domestic Minister) are long-livers. Both have 
succeeded in living nearly three hundred years. The 
idea has at last begun to move. But even yet it is not 
given any significant development ; rather it is used 
as a leaven to start a ferment of pointed and amusing 
criticism of political methods and the British character, 
The pamphleteer, the politician, the sociologist is going 
strong: the poet and philosopher has been asleep since 
the curtain came down on the prologue; and now the 
dramatist has fallen asleep too, for in The Thing 
Happens nothing whatever happens from beginning 
to end. With the exception of the Archbishop’s, there 
are not even, this time, any real parts. Certain types 
sit round a table and talk, and moments of low comedy 
are provided by a wireless flirtation between the President 
of the British Isles and his Minister of Health who jis 
a negress. It is not a play but a dialogue. The point 
is smothered in distractions and embellishments: jy 
fact, like Euclid’s point, it has no parts and no magnitude 
either. 

We are now three-fifths of the way through the cycle, 
yet the thesis has hardly begun to develop, and as for 
any general dramatic design, none is yet apparent. 
But in The Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman a race 
of long-livers has at last established itself. It lives 
secluded in the British Isles, the centre of the British 
Commonwealth having long since moved East with its 
capital at Bagdad. From Bagdad the British Prim 
Minister with wife, daughter, father-in-law (the Elderly 
Gentleman) and a new edition of Napoleon Buonaparte 
arrive in Ireland to consult the famous oracle. Tais 
circumstance provides an admirable opportunity for a 
contrasting of the ideas and ideals of the 
Shavian long-livers and the happy-go-lucky, — time- 
serving, conservative short-livers from Bagdad. Much 
of it is penetrating, profound and highly comical, even 
when (as in the farcical story of the vicissitudes of th 
Irish nation after the British Commonwealth has moved 
East) it is irrelevant to the main issue. But again our 
endurance is exhausted by the distractions and em- 
bellishments, by too much talk which is neither funn) 
nor pertinent, though the play contains a genuine and 
delightful character study in the Elderly Gentleman 
and a good deal of Mr. Shaw at his best in the 
dialogue. 

In As Far as Thought “can Reach artfully mi 
printed some months ago by one of our contemporaries 
As Far as Talk can Reach—we are at 
last to the long-livers as a community and are shown 
their mode of life from irresponsibl: 
omniscient old age; for towards the end of the play 
two ancients unbosom themselves of their beliefs, their 
feelings, their hopes. Then, as darkness falls, the ghosts 
of Adam, Eve, Cain, the Serpent, and Lilith (mother 
of Adam and Eve) rise and record their verdict on the 
life which they have helped to create. In these closing 
moments the play returns to the poetry and significance 
of the prologue. The words of the 
and the final monologue olf 


advanced 


introduced 


- childhood to severe, 


ancients, the pro- 
nouncements of the ghosts, 
Lilith are impressive and beautiful. 
beautiful but intensely sad, for the ideal of life presented 
is cold—a _ cold, intellectual ecestasy through 
which we seem to hear an immortal weariness and an 
immortal regret. The beginning and ending of the 


Timpressiv e and 


ascetic, 


cycle contain the most impressive work that Mr, Shaw 
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has given US. In it we see him in his fundamental 
characteT of idealist, an idealist who is something of 
qa mystic and very much of a puritan. At the bottom 
of his heart Mr. Shaw despises the flesh as completely 
as any mediaeval saint : there is, for him, something 
disgusting in the joys of eating and drinking, of physical 
and even of ideal love. His ancients are great and 
wise, but they are unloving and unloved, chill and ascetic : 
they are deified school-marms. And so his idealism, 
which is both profound and noble, leaves a sense of 
chill and melancholy. 

The supreme advantage of a scheme of protracted 
life such as is here presented would be that Mr. Shaw 
himself would have an opportunity of growing up. 
That, to admirers of him and his work, would be an 
incalculable blessing; for though he is probably the 
cleverest and most penetrating, as he is certainly the 
most witty, writer alive at the present moment, the 
irrepressible and diffuse vivacity of youth still drives 
him into swamping his ideas in a deluge of high-spirited 
chatter, itself full of ideas but of ideas irrelevant to the 
main issue. Often, indeed, he abandons his thesis for 
long periods together, and the play becomes a jovial 
extravaganza in which the thesis has shrunk to a tran- 
sitory and insignificant detail. Back to Methuselah, 
then, so far from being, as the preface promises, without 
distractions and embellishments, is, as far as the main 
design goes, entirely ruined by them. The explanation 
for this disaster lies, I think, not only in Mr. Shaw’s 
youthful exuberance which makes it impossible to keep 
to the point, but also in his apparent belief that ideas 

real and significant ideas—cannot be assimilated by 
the average man unless they are sweetened and diluted 
by a flood of distractions and embellishments, But 
no amount of such dilution will ever make ideas assimil- 
able. On the contrary, the more they are diluted, the 
less attractive, the less perceptible they become. The 
only way to make ideas assimilable in the theatre is 
to develop them imaginatively, to build them up into 
a concrete and coherent structure (whether tragic, 
comedic, or farcical) with as few distractions as possible. 

The Birmingham Repertory Theatre is to be con- 
gratulated upon its success in so ambitious a production. 
Mr. Paul Shelving’s scenery and costumes showed both 
imaginative design and a fine feeling for colour, especially 
in his use of blues and purples. The acting was both 
good and bad. Miss Gwen Ffrangeon-Davies as Eve 
and the new-born Amaryllis, was as good as she could 
be; so too was Mr. Keith-Johnston as Adam and 
Pygmalion. As Joyce Burge, Mr. Leo Carroll gave a 
brilliant performance; Mr. Cedrie Hardwick was excellent 
as the Rev. William Haslam, the Archbishop of York 
and the He-Ancient; and Mr. Scott Sunderland was good 
as Cain and entirely admirable as the Elderly Gentleman. 
There were other good performances, but in some cases 
the acting was amateurish and the dialogue was some- 


times taken far too slowly. 





. 2) leg-pulling.” 
A brisk speed is essential if | ; 


Mr. Shaw’s glittering trivialities are to be made tolerable, | 


although, on the other hand, In the Beginning and the | 


end of As Far as Thought can Reach require the slow | 
} 


pace which they received. 

Perhaps I demanded too much of Mr. Shaw, but the 
greater the man the more we demand of htm, and of 
a play-cycle which lasts nearly a week and has the 


imposing sub-tithe A Metabiological Pentateuch, we 


must surely demand that it shall be something more | 


then a mere assemblage of details, that it shall have as 
a whole a definite structure with an artistic unity of 
design and that, however elaborate and however farcical 


the treatment, it shall be always lucid and _ strictly | 


coherent. Martin ARMSTRONG. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


——>—— 
By EveELtyn WRENCH. 


5 eee Winnipeg Free Press publishes a leading article 

on the subject of the powers of the Imperial Con- 
ference. Taking as its theme the speeches of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, while in opposition, and those of Mr. Baldwin 
when Prime Minister, it considers that the future pro- 
cedure at these gatherings is now elearly defined. An 
engagement made by a Prime Minister at the Imperial 
Conference must, says the Free Press, be submitted to 
the Parliament to which he is responsible. If the 
Government of which he is a member changes before 
Parliament is called to ratify the arrangement the new 
Government’s responsibility only extends to submitting 
the question to Parliament for its free judgment. No 
other attitude towards this much discussed problem is 
possible. 

* * * * 

On several occasions I have referred in these notes 
to the determination of the American people yet further 
to limit the number of immigrants permitted to land 
in their country each year. The present law permits 
some 350,000 European immigrants to enter in the 
twelve months. If the Bill of Representative Albert 
Johnson, chairman of the House Committee at Washing- 
ton, becomes law, the number of immigrants permitted 
will be reduced to 168,000, a small figure when we recall 
the fact that before the War nearly one and a-half million 
Europeans were admittedina year. The plainly manifested 
desire of public opinion drastically to limit the number 
of immigrants, especially those coming from Slav and 
Southern European countries, has called forth protests 
in part of the foreign Press of the United States, 
especially in the leading Jewish and Italian newspapers. 
Despite these critics the American Press as a whole 
scems in favour of the strictest limitation. This desire 
is part of the much discussed determination to preserve 
the United States as a Nordic nation. 

* * * * 

It is my lot to attend many public dinners in con- 
nexion with my work, and I have a lively sympathy 
with those who cordially dislike functions of this kind. 
If all public gatherings were as pleasant as the large ban- 
quet given in honour of the American Ambassador, Mr, 
Kellogg, by the English-Speaking Union last week at the 
Savoy Hotel, I should have to revise my sentiments; rarely 
have I attended a more pleasant gathering. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who took the chair, and Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, were both at 
the top of their form, and the large gathering roared 
as each of these statesmen indulged in a little mutual 
One remark of Mr. Churchill's was 
cordially endorsed, and it was a remark which it would 
have been difficult to imagine a couple of years ago 
at a London banquet. He said there was only one 
hope for the revival of Europe, and that was in the 
close and cordial co-operation between Britain, France 
and Germany. 

& * * * 

However much some of the readers of the Spectator 
may disagree with Mr. Thomas’s views on economic 
problems they will surely support his opinion that the 
English-speaking peoples are determined to apply their 
ideals and common sense to the diflicult problems of 
Europe and his reiteration of the belief that if they 
do so, as he was sure they would, there would be no 
difticulty about finding a solution, While Mr. Kellogg 
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may not be as great an orator as some of his predecessors 
he has a pleasant and unaffected delivery and a very 
charming smile, and we can rest assured that during his 
tenure of office there will be no bad “ breaks.” The 
American Ambassador paid a generous tribute to the 
part Great Britain played at the Washington Conference 
in voluntarily surrendering her supremacy on the seas 
and sharing the trident with the United States. “ No 
greater work could be done in the world,” concluded 
Mr. Kellogg, “than that being done by the English- 
Speaking Union ”’—a very generous tribute. 
* * * * 

Matters connected with Northern and Equatorial 
Africa have been much in the public eye of late. First, 
there was the recent Tangier settlement. Last year 
we had the crossing of the Sahara by the mechanically- 
propelled vehicles of the Citroén party, and this month 
two further expeditions have been announced; before that 
there was Mrs. Rosita Forbes’ journey to Kufra, a couple 
of years since; a few days since the Times published a 
remarkable account of the journey through the Libyan 
Desert to Darfur by the Egyptian explorer, Hassancin 
Bey. The journey of the ill-fated ‘* Dixmude’ also 
directed public attention Sahara-wards. 

* * * * 

Certainly, as far as opinion in France is concerned, 
there has been a tendency in recent years to look, to an 
increasing extent, towards North Africa, both from the 
economic and the military standpoint. Speakers in 
France nowadays no longer talk of a country of forty 
millions, but of a French Empire consisting of a hundred 
millions, while French world policy is based on the annual 
recruitment of a very large number of native Colonial 
troops. In other words, France looks towards her North | 
African Empire to supply the deficiency created by her 
own declining birth-rate. 

co cd a * 

The situation in the French Colonial dependencies 
and in the British oversea dependencies is, therefore, 
entirely different, for in no British dependency is con- | 
scription in foree. The problems raised by the French | 
policy of dependence in the military sense on the black 
man are very interesting ones, and the future can alone 
prove or disprove their wisdom. To the Anglo-Saxon 
onlooker it would seem that France is playing with fire. 
Will these hundreds of thousands of Africans, who have 
become familiar with European conditions, go back to 
their native desert and be content to be used as pawns 
in the game for European mastery ? 

* * * * 

On the economic side France is leaving no stone un- 
turned to develop the resources of her African Empire 
and to make France and the French colonies independent | 
of the outside world. Plans for the construction of the 
trans-Sahara railway to connect the North African | 
colonies with French West Africa are being pushed for- | 
ward; an attempt is being made to develop cotton- | 
growing in the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo ; and efforts 
are being made to acclimatize Merino sheep both in the | 
Niger Valley and in Morocco. M. Loucheur anticipates 
that ten years hence France will be independent of foreign | 
imports of wool. 


THE THEATRE. 


— 
“FAUST” AT THE “OLD VIC.” 
GorrnEe wrote most of the Faust which the Old Vic. has 
shown us, at the end of the eighteenth century. He was a 


young man, and the piece was for long held to be one of the 
chict successes of the Sturm und Drang manner, the German | 
Romanticism which he grew to dislike so heartily. In vain | 








— 
he added the more philosophic second part. It was the story 
of his innocent, injured Gretchen that was then praised, and 
is now remembered. What a poor story it is after all. Wh, 
when we have all neglected it, when it has been ealled “ The 
girl that took the wrong turning,” or when its heroine and her 
“nameless babe ” have been turned from the paternal pes 
into a Lyceum snowstorm, should we be suddenly expected 
to take it seriously? Especially when Goethe has made 
Faust a good, affectionate, if stupid, sort of fellow whom 
nothing prevents from “* making an honest woman” of his 
poor little love. For in this mek drama ethic, all compact of 
false psychology and insanely generalized morals, the ring 
even if hot from a devil’s finger, mends all. But the gloomi st 
feature of a play that seemed so trivial and platitudinous were 
the Devil’s efforts to show Faust the world and its glories, 
This Mephistopheles proved the worst possible guide to 
“ night life in Weimar.” I swear I could have shown Fayst 
something less melancholy in Wigan. Mephistopheles, for 
instance, took him for first taste of the gay life to a cellar 
where were four poor old sots, almost dead drunk, and with 
not even a fiddle to rouse them. Here all the poor fiend could 
think of was to sing the company a little song about a flea, 
But it fell flat. Then he tried a witches’ cave, but that was 
dull and childish, too, and after that led his pupil sadly to the 
church cloisters where Faust in desperation picked up his 
plain, if appealing, little ingénue. There was a moment at the 
beginning of the play before Mephistopheles appeared when 
it seemed as if Goethe had resolved to carry on a stage beyond 
Marlowe the great theme of the struggle between the scientific 
impulse and Faith. He seemed on the point of setting out 
the case for the lawfulness of knowledge and of becoming the 
knight-errant of Truth. Or he might have made a shining 
appeal for faith, mysticism and acceptance. But he did 
neither. His Faust has indeed no soul, and we leave the 
theatre convinced of nothing except that the Devil—incompe- 
tent to the last—has been cheated. 

Of course, it is probably quite unfair to judge the play in 
translation and in the incomplete form in which it was given. 
Yet it was well acted and well produced, and we had four hours 
of it, so perhaps it is not altogether unfair. Ophelia, Hamlet 
and the witches in Macbeth, on whom scenes are based in this 
play, certainly produce very different effects in very much less 
time, and often in spite of much less efficient acting. For 
Mr. Ion Swinley, with his beautiful voice and his “ grand 
manner,” gave Faust every chance. The play, at least, sent 
one auditor back to Marlowe, to that wild but inspired and 


| vigorous pageant, and to a Faust with will and appetite :— 


Faust. ‘“* How am | glutted with conceit of this ! 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, 
Resolve me of all ambiguities, 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 

I'll have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world 

For pleasant fruits and princely delicates ; 

Tl have them read me strange philosophy 

And tell the secret of all foreign kings ; 

I'll have them wall all Germany with brass, 

And make swift Rhine circle fair Wittenberg.” 
7” * * * 


The Portmadoc Players played their triple bill to a full 
house at their matinée on Tuesday at the Lyric, Hammer- 


| smith. The chief quality of their performance was to me 


atmospheric. It was delightful to move in the world that 
they succeeded in evoking and to see rise in those incanta- 
tional North Welsh accents the whole circumstance of Welsh 
village life, the old women with their clogs and woollen 
tippets, the ugly hard granite villages, the rain-soft colours 
of the mountains, and the droning of some pious harmonium 
in a well-varnished chapel. 

Mr. Francis’s play, The Poacher, was a deft, amusing piece 
of work and was played with the greatest success and aplomb 
by these amateurs. The Man Born to be Hanged and Clowd- 
break, though less immediately successful, were more intercst- 
ing, both as being the work of members of the company 
and as being more original in conception. Cloudbreak bs, 
indeed, a moving story, and its telling is thoroughly fresh and 
original. 

Mr. Richard Hughes and the rest of the company af 
greatly to be congratulated upon the outcome of this the 
first considerable step towards the firm establishment 0! 
a company obviously capable of great development. ‘There 
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seems no reason why in time this company should not rival 


the Abbey Theatre of happy fame. Tams. 


[We deal with Mr. Shaw’s Back to Methuselah on page 320.] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND? 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTaToR.] 

sin,—You have an article on “A Civic Sense in England?” 
in the Spectator for February 23rd, in which you ask a question 
about this city, which may be sufficiently answered by the last 
two reports of this Society, which I have pleasure in enclosing. 
This Society has been in existence since 1918, and its previous 
reports are equally suggestive of a care for the amenities of 
the city. Our work this year has been much more extensive 
than in any previous year, including an energetic campaign 
for organizing public opinion in support of the Repertory 
Theatre, and there is very little doubt that we shall succeed 
in retaining the theatre. 

This Society was also responsible for setting up the Advisory 
{rt Committee which preceded the recently formed Commis- 
ion of Fine Arts in London by eighteen months, and, as the 
nelosed report of that Committee shows, we have not only 
set up this Committee, but have known how to make it really 
ffective—a much more difficult task. It seems strange to 
us that the Birmingham Civie Society—which has a reputation 
hroughout the country and abroad, us being the most active 
ody making for an improvement in the civic sense in England 
: Hence this letter, and its 

Wiriu1am Haywoop. 
(Hon. Secretary.) 


—should be unknown to you. 
enclosures.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Birmingham Civic Society, 
37 Bennetts Hill. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The article by Mrs. Williams-Ellis in your last issue 
forcibly reminds me of an incident that occurred to me some 
yeatsago. Having been invited to address the British Medical 
Association at their annual meeting, which was held at Shef- 
fied, I arrived there at about ten at night, without having 
engaged a room. For two hours I drove from one end of the 
town to the other in search of a room, and finally succeeded in 
finding one in a tiny hotel in a back street. Though the 
population of this large city had been increased by only a few 
hundred people, the available accommodation was over- 
strained. On inquiring the reason I was informed “ that 
no one slept in Sheffield who could avoid it,” and that men who 
went there on business almost invariably slept at Harrogate 
or some other neighbouring place. What a comment on our 
boasted modern civilization! And yet many thousands of 
our fellow-countrymen and women have to spend their lives 
in such surroundings, and, worse still, children are born and 
bred to believe that the filth that they see around them from 
year’s end to year’s end is their natural endowment from a 
beneficent deity. Until, as your correspondent says, a 
civie sense is taught and inculcated into the inhabitants of | 
towns like this there is no prospect of our towns becoming 
places that are pleasant to dwell in. 

First of all the dreariness produced by coal smoke, which 
blackens every building and destroys plant life, must be 
replaced by a brightness and clearness of atmosphere where 
cleanliness will be possible, and where trees and grass and 
flowers will flourish. Not till this ideal is attained can we 
expect that citizens will be proud of the places in which they 
toil and earn their daily bread. But we find that opposition 
is strong and formidably entrenched behind ramparts of selfish- 
hess and ignorance and apathy. Those that make the smoke 
for the most part live and have beautiful homes in the green 
country as yet unfouled by the dirt they create, and are 
therefore not personally interested in the improvement so | 
requisite for their less fortunate workers, and great pressure | 
wil have to be brought on them before a change can take | 
piace. For twenty-five years the Coal Smoke ens 
Socicty has been endeavouring to create the necessary spirit 





of discontent with the condition of things as they exist, and 
it is only within the last three or four years that signs are 


| recreation for mind and body. 


beginning to portend that the ignorance of the past is to be 
replaced by a new religion, whose aim will be “* Clean Cities.” — 
I am, Sir, &c., H. A. Des Veeux. 
(Hon. Treasurer of the Coal Smoke 
25 Victoria Street, S.W. Abatement Society.) 


[To the Edstor of the Specrator.] 


Srr,—One welcomes your capital article on the lack of civio 
sense, but it is written from the point of view of the superior 
person who belongs to the class who can get away from the 
“mining camps.” Who has made these camps ? Largely 
the directors of industry, the people who get away from 
them—the ‘ educated classes ” ! 

Last week I was motored across the Charnwood forest, and 
suddenly we turned in by a grimy row of the poorest type 
of cottage, beyond which a huge black chimney was belching 
out the thickest smoke. By it were a grimy lot of men 
standing at the side of semi-derelict brick sheds over which 
rusty corrugated iron roofing was tumbling in. It was one 
of our Leicestershire colliery villages; a dirty, grimy place 
without any redeeming feature or pleasant building in the 
place. You could hardly find a more damning example of 
dirt and ugliness, yet such was the production of big industry. 
I expect a lot of money has been made there, and probably 
the directors of some of the industries had a good Greek and 
Latin education at a University, which was supposed to teach 
them fitness, sweetness and light. 

If you want another example of a different type take Wood- 
ford, a village built by the Great Central Railw.y Co. Land 
there is of no great value, yet the houses L no gardens 
and all is arranged as in a slum. This, in the middle of 
the country. 

I was at Oxford last Saturday, and when you cross Magdalen 
Bridge, and come to Cowley Road, you wonder what use 
Oxford has made of Greek civic ideals. She is supposed to 
know all about them. Possibly if she applied her culture 
more one might see more work of our day instead of soulless 
adaptation and reproduction of the antique. 

When I was speaking of civic ideals at a little village council 
on the outskirts of Leicester, the question of the upkeep of a 
new road with newly-planted trees along it came up. The 
economy party (as usual the “* educated ” group) talked of the 
expense of looking after the trees. A working man member 
protested, and said, “Though the trees may do us no good, 
there will some day be a lovely road for a walk and for the 
young people to go courting in.” 

There is more vision with the people than with the “ edu- 
cated classes,” or the Coalition and F.B.I. would not have 
axed education. Noblesse oblige is now forgotten by a 
class which hides itself by buying up the Southern Counties, 
and shutting out the public, and then calling all who live in 
the *‘ mining camps ” to make efforts towards turning them 
into ** towns to live in.’”’—I am, Sir, &c., Harry Peacu. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—Why will Mrs. Williams-Ellis keep on libelling Bristol 
in your pages? It is neither “ smoky” nor “ dreary,” but 
a city of exceptionally clear skies with an abundance of 
We have over 800 aeres of 
public downs, parks and open spaces—an acre for every 
478 inhabitants. Our death-rate is round about 12 per 
1,000. Large numbers of visitors gladly spend leisure days 
in Bristol. We receive people from every part of the world, 
and they never fail to express delight with the old city. 
The libellers are only those who do not know it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. J. Taytor. 
(Town Clerk.) 


Ty 


The Council House, Bristol. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


| Srr,—I am in receipt of your letter and the proof of the artic! 


**A Civic Sense in England?” which you enclosed. [am in 
full agreement with what the writer says.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

W. T. JAcKSON, 
Town Hall, Manchester. (Lord Mayor.) 
[We are compelled to postpone the publication of other 

letters on this subject till next week.—Eb. Spectator.| 
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DEAN INGE ON THE POPULATION QUESTION. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaTOR.] 
Sir,—It is with some misgiving that I find myself in disagree- 
ment with such an eminent authority as Dean Inge; but 
his article on the population question raises such important 
racial, national, and moral issues, that I feel impelled to 
express my profound dissent. I had hoped that the last 
word on the question, first raised by Malthus, had been 
said by Archibald Alison in his book on The Principles of 
Population, published in 1840. But the problem of unem- 
ployment seems to have revived what I had hoped was a 
dead controversy. The Dean, as I read his article, has 
confused two separate questions—population and birth-rate. 
Let me illustrate my meaning. In 1841 the population of 
Ireland was 8,196,597, in 1911 it was 4,890,219. During 
the intervening years the birth-rate had exceeded the death- 
rate by about five per thousand. The fall in the population 
was due to emigration. 

And this is the explanation. Population is attracted by 
wages and wages are paid from capital. If an American 
millionaire was to erect a factory in this village pepulation 
would increase and incidentally land values and house values 
would also increase. But the birth-rate would probably 
remain the same. 

I have no recent statistics giving the wealth per inhabitant, 
but from a publication of the Edinburgh Geographic Society, 
published in 1907, I learn that the wealth per inhabitant 
of the three kingdoms is in the following proportion :— 

Ireland .. ee es -. 145 

Scotland .. ee ee ++ 265 

England .. ee oe -- 880 
Population is emigrating from Scotland to America and 
from Ireland to Seotland, thus showing that population is 
attracted and created by capital. 

A limitation of births does not, therefore, necessarily 
mean a limitation of population. But it does mean a reduc- 
tion of the race that practises it, and is therefore rightly 
called race suicide. 

I might dispute the Dean’s assumption that comfortable 
conditions of life produce higher quality. For there could 
be no more abject poverty than that which existed in the 
Highlands of Scotland in the eighteenth century where 
wages were three shillings a week and whole clans lived 
on the verge of starvation. Nevertheless, the survival of 
the fittest produced men that became the finest soldiers 
in Europe. But Iam not now discussing Darwinism, which is 
another story. My aim is to show that population is dependent 
on capital. Unemployment is evidence of a shortage of 
capital.—I am, Sir, &c., GRAHAM Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin,—There is doubtless much to be said for the argument 
so ably set forth in your columns by the Dean of St. Paul's. 
But with all respect to so learned a divine, there is something 
revolting in the way he handles what we of the old-fashioned 
school have been taught to regard as sacred. If, however, 
legislative measures can be enforced, why is it not possible 
to detain the feeble-minded of both sexes in industrial Homes, 
where such capacities as they possess could be usefully 
exercised, and their lives made happy, without danger to 
the community? It is common knowledge that in many 
Unions there are as many as three generations of feeble- 
minded women and girls. 

With no legal power to detain, these miserable creatures 
are allowed to be at large, to the ruin of themselves and 
others, to return each year with yet another feeble child. 
Surely this is a comparatively simple matter, and one which 
has long been so obvious that it is amazing to think no steps 
have been taken to carry it out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Srr,—Everything that Dean Inge writes is worth reading. 
But, on the other hand, nothing that Malthus has written 
is worth reading. John Stuart Mill upon “ Malthus” may 
be worth reading. ‘The general statement that population 
The general 


presses upon the means of subsistence is not true. 


SEI 


statement that population tends to increase faster than the 
means of subsistence is net true. 





The particular statements that in some countries population 
presses upon the means of existence and population tends 4, 
increase faster than the means of subsistence is true; and 
also the particular statement that in some countries the 
means of subsistence tend to increase faster than the popu- 
lation is true. In the case of British India it is true that the 
populatien tends to increase faster than the means of sy). 
sistence, and it is also true that this tendency of the population 
to a rapid increase causes poverty and misery to a very large 
proportion of the population. But, on the other hand, in 
England the population is now four times as great as when 
Malthus wrote, and the wealth is about sixteen times as 
great, so that the average wealth per head is about four times 
as great as in the times of Malthus. The people have on the 
average a much easier life, are better fed, better clothed, 
better housed, better amused, better instructed, and in every 
way their condition is better, and this improvement in their 
condition is to a great extent due to the increase in population, 
though there are other causes. A large population has many 
facilities which are denied to a small population. Malthus 
said 125 years ago that in Australia the population was 
pressing on the means of subsistence. That was certainly 
the reductio ad absurdum. Was he writing an elaborate 
joke ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD Lupton. 

1 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Str,—The article “*“ The Population Question,” which appears 
m your paper dated February 16th, is calculated to arouse 
public interest in a subject which is hardly receiving, in one 
aspect at all events, the attention it deserves. If the question 
of family limitation is considered at all, surely the ground 
should first be cleared in respect to the unfettered mentally 
defective unmarried mother, who can add to the population 
as many mentally defective children by as many men—many 
also tainted—as she likes, without interference. Your article 
concludes, “Civilized mankind has resolved to bring this 
important function of nature under the control of reason.” 


If this is so, to give effect to the wishes of the community 
legislation will be required, framed as information from 
Government Departments and administered by them after 
any Act is passed. It is common knowledge that while there 
is reluctance to interfere with the liberty of the subject 
generally and in such matters particularly, there is little 
reluctance to increase the burdens and responsibilities of the 
sound and fit citizen by taking as lenient a view as possible 
of the lapses of the unsound and unfit ; and by omitting to 
insist on an equal standard from the latter, to commit the 
former to added burdens in consequence. Still, long before 
the stage is reached when the State must intervene in respect 
to limitation of families, the moment arrives, and has in this 
country arrived, when the reproduction of defectives should 
be prevented as creating a burden to the rest of the community 
asa whole. The Home Office, Ministries of Health, Education, 
Poor Law, &c., are amply informed and the cost of asylums, 
prisons, workhouses, infirmaries and special schools, clerical 
staffs, &c., &c., are cloquent testimony of the urgency of 
the case. Still nothing is done. Where action is imper- 
atively called for is for the State control of the easy virtue 
of the mentally defective unmarried mother and her men. 
If the learned and very reverend author of your article con- 
siders his text, “* Blessed is the man that hath his quiver full 
of them,” unsuited to modern family conditions—I under- 
stand a quiver is reputed to hold five—perhaps he will also 
deal with the prayer of the elderly permanent officials who 
rule this country :— 


* Not in our time, O Lord,” 


and something may be achieved to stir the lethargy and 
ineptitude of the department concerned in respect to popu- 
lation problems, and incidentally there may be some added 
room for the sounder stock and some added money for the 
good citizen to spend on his own healthy family, without 
State interference or resort to the dole.—I am, Sir, &c., 








PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CUBE. 
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PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS. 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
_The Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced that 
Government has instituted an inquiry into the question 
of the provision of pensions for mothers (see Times, Feb. 21st). 
it is worth while to consider whether the money required 
(it has been stated at £16,000,000 a year) cannot be utilised 
to improve the health of the nation generally. Why should 
3 man suffering from an incurable disease be encouraged to 
marry at all? Why should a man suffering from a curable 
complaint (it is obvious what in particular is aimed at) be 
encouraged to marry until he is cured ? 

Is there any sufficient reason why in order to obtain the 
penefit of the pension for his wife and children a man should 
not submit himself to examination by a doctor before marriage? 
If he obtains a clean bill of health, well and good. If not, 
| that the woman should know it. ‘There is no com- 
beyond that which necessarily and profitably for 
himself and the woman and the children and the nation 
arises from the operation of the scheme. The expense of 
examination by the doctor would obviously have to be borne 
by the nation and would be cheap at the cost. 

“If examination of the woman could be included, it would 
be better still—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sir, 
the 


it is wel 
pulsion 


H. M. Humpury. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


ENGLISHMAN’S PRAYER- BOOK. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.) 
Sir,—If the laymen are so sincerely enamoured of the old 
Praver-book it is difficult to understand why, as a matter 
of common clerical experience, they nearly always ask us 
to revise it whenever they have the chance. For example, 
it is the laity who ask us to alter the Wedding Service, the 
Funeral Service and the Baptism Service, by omissions, 
alterations and substitutions. It is the laity who ask us 
to omit the Athanasian Creed and who themselves ignore 
rubries about confirmation and fasting. I think if they 
considered the matter more closely they would like the 
Grey Book alterations which aim at more reality‘in worship 
than we at present have. We need not be scared by some 
articles in the Press. I doubt the genuineness of many such 
articles (not your own, of course). I lately came across 
two mutually contradictory articles, one in favour of and 
the other violently opposed to revision. They were both 
written by the same person and he was a Roman Catholic ! 
~-I am, Sir, &e., JAMES ADDERLEY, 
St. Anne’s, Highgate. 


THE 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTator.] 

Sir,—All who cherish the noble ideal of a National Church 
sufliciently comprehensive to represent the religious views of 
the average Christian man, and at the same time sufficiently 
homogeneous to have a mind and a discipline of its own, will 
be truly thankful to the Bishop of Norwich for writing, and to 
you for publishing, his two valuable articles on ‘ The English- 
man’s Prayer-Book.” No doubt revision is overdue. But 
the revision upon which all could agree is not being carried 
out. Instead of that, the most contentious questions have 
been raised, and the essential structure of the central portion 
of our delicately balanced Communion Office is being threat- 
ened. It is true that the threat is not direct. It comes via 
Alternatives. But the great bulk of the laity—those whose 
opinion the Bishop so eloquently articulates—do not want 
alternatives, and have not asked for them. The present 
confusion and dissatisfaction is in no small measure due to 
the unrepresentative character of the Lay House. In many 
cases at the last election to that House, members were returned 
by an electorate who knew not hing whatever about the views 
of the candidates on these crucial matters. The election was, 
moreover, carried through with such unseemly haste that there 
Was no opportunity of finding out. Your correspondent, 
* Don’t Delay,” is quite right in his demand for full knowledge 
of what each candidate stands for, and it is to be hoped that 
hext year the lay electors will insist upon it. 

It is intensely sad that the present Communion Office should 
not be deemed satisfactory for us all. It does what nothing 
else can do ; it affords common ground for all loyal Churchmen, 








Is it too late to hope that for the sake of the Church as a whole 
this common ground may still be regarded as holy ground— 
at least until some acceptable substitute (not alternative) 
can be carefully and calmly fashioned ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hanoitp Drown. 

P.S.—It is good to know that the articles by the Bishop of 
Norwich may be obtained in pamphlet form at 2s. 6d. per 100, 
from Messrs. Goose, Haymarket, Norwich. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—The article in the Spectator of February 16th, signed 
Robert Boothby, may, like a certain brand of cocoa, be 
grateful and comforting to Admiral Jellicoe. But history 
will probably describe the Battle of Jutland as an indecisive 
action, which had little, if anything, to do with the surrender 
of the German Fleet, and is more likely to attribute it to 
the success of the Armies in the field, which brought about 
the Armistice, and in its train the surrender of the German 
Fleet. 

The note of the L.C. of the Admiralty, in the third volume 
of the late Sir Julian Corbett’s book, Naval Operations, sets 
forth their views quite clearly :— 

“The L.C.A. have given the author access to official docu- 
ments in preparation of this work, but they are in no way 
responsible for its production, or for ‘the accuracy of its 
statements. Their Lordships find that some of the prin- 
ciples advocated in the book, especially the tendency to 
minimise the importance of seeking battle and of forcing it 
to a conclusion, are directly in conflict with their views.” 

Had a crushing defeat been inflicted on the enemy at 
Jutland, there is reason to believe that the War would have 
come to an end much sooner, many lives have been saved, 
and much treasure also.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. B. Grauam. 
(Admiral ret.) 
14 Bramham Gardens, S.W. 5. 


THE DOCKERS’ STRIKE. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Some of the methods employed in the late strike are so 
amazing that many of us are wondering under what laws we 
are living. It has been announced im the Press that vans 
carrying the Royal Mail were forbidden entrance through the 
dock gates, and therefore missed the outgoing mail steamer ; 
that the handling of a large number of American mail bags on 
shore in Plymouth docks was for several days prevented ; 
that access to the nation’s food supply lying within the docks 
was denied ; that citizens who ventured to remove meat had 
their barrows upset on emerging from the docks, the while 
police were looking on. These are only types of the arbitrary 
and violent tactics of the strikers. Will you tell us, Sir, if 
this action has any lIegai sanction? If so, what becomes of 
our boasted Freedom and Liberty ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Weybridge. GODFREY LAGDEN. 
INCOME TAX AND RESIDENCE ABROAD. 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Srr,—With reference to Major-General T. D. Pilcher’s letter 
in your issue of the 9th instant, I quite agree that the Inland 
Revenue authorities have stiffened considerably in their 
attitude towards persons who are not entirely resident abroad. 
I have known cases where persons have been so resident 
for all except two days in a financial year and yet have been 
held to be resident in this country and to have only gone 
abroad for the sake of temporary residence. It is, of course, 
extremely unjust that there is no right of appeal against the 
holding of the Inland Revenue in this matter.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
WILFRED T. Fry. 
13 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.) 

Sin,—I would suggest dropping, if possible, the name “ C 
servative " and certainly its traditional idea, for it suggests 
too much the notion of ‘ keeping the lower classes in their 


THE 


ihe 
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place,’ of “letting things remain as they are,” of rating 
property above life, and preferring ‘‘ vested interests ” 
to “human betterment.” Instead, let us take a name 
such as * Constitutional Reformer,” or even “* Conservative 
(or National) Democrat.” “* Municipal Reformer” has answered 
well for London County, we want something like it for the 
nation, to show we are in favour of constant though wise 
reform, instead of reaction, stagnation or revolution. 

Then as to constructive policy. Protection was not an 
inspiring war-cry, and many supported it, as you did, from 
party and personal loyalty rather than from persuasion. 
But the purposes it was intended to serve are immensely 
important and deserve present and constant attention. I 
mean unemployment, the high price and low quality of a 
large amount of British goods, the unfair treatment of Colonial 
or Imperial products, and the hindrances to British exports. 
The last King’s Speech gave an admirable catalogue of social 
and industrial reforms that should be carried out. Unfor- 
tunately, they were so belated, and probably so little to the 
taste of numbers of the party in Parliament, that they were 
open to the gibes of Liberal and Labour M.P.’s. Let them 
now and henceforth be put in the van and not the rear of the 
party’s movements, and let Constitutionalists show them- 
selves earnest reformers. As Mr. Noel Skelton has so accurately 
suggested in two recent reviews on economic subjects, if 
private property is so valuable for character, and capital so 
necessary to production, let as many people as possible have 
access to them. Let them not remain the monopoly of a few 
for good or ill, as is thought now by opposing sides. 

Lastly, as to Moral Reforms, such as Temperance and 
Social Purity, let our leaders come out clearly and boldly. 
It is most unsatisfactory that the one party, that as a party 
and in most of its representatives proclaims its allegiance 
to the Church and religious education, should oppose the 


on the vital point of Temperance. The old taunt of * Beer and 
Bible ” can no longer be thrown at the Church of England, 
at least as represented by its Bishops and ollicial organizations. 
But it still applies to the party whose watchword is “* Church 
and State.” 
why does its object to Local Option or other forms of Public 
Control, which give full play to the will of the people ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. H. Coes. 
Whitfield Rectory, Brackley, Northants. 


MR. BELLOC’S POEMS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin, —** The great advantage of this collection of Mr. Belloc’s 
poetical works,” your reviewer tells us, in his notice of 
Kebruary 9th, “is that there is scarcely any poctry in it 
at all.” I confess when I read this, in the words of the 
poet in question, “I gasped and stretched my eyes”; but 
I do not wish to trouble you with my views, nor to pit my 
opinion against that of your reviewer. May I, nevertheless, 
point out how differently the same book may sometimes 
affect different people ? Shortly before reading this review 
I was going through some papers relating to the late Lady 
Constance Lytton. Commenting on these very poems when 
the bulk of them appeared in 1808, Lady Constance wrote 





————————— 
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MR. COPPARD, MR. BULLETT, Anp 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 


Sir,—Perhaps I may be allowed to join in the discussion 

raging with such nightingale ferocity between Mr. ema 
Buckworth and Mr. A. E. Coppard, even though my = 
book, The Street of the Eye, happens to be its immedians 
occasion. The terms subjective and objective, like many 
another loving couple, have become so loose in meaning 4g 
to make, on the whole, more trouble than they save, Used 
strictly, they represent an antithesis sufficiently defined py 
their verbal form. Mr. Coppard—unless I misinterpret hin 
—appears to imply that the two literary methods can, a 
practice as well as in theory, be entirely divorced ; but | 
think it would not be diflicult to show that the quest for the 
exclusively objective in literature is a wild-goose chase, I 
do not mean merely that the act of creation is itself 4 sub- 
jective process, and that the artist cannot, in the last an alysis 
get away from himself: so much is obvious. What | do 
mean is that even drama, the most objectified form of litem. 
ture, and Mr. Coppard’s beau idéal to boot, has constantly 
to resort to some additional artifice that shall make rooy 
for the subjective method. Hamlct’s soliloquies—to tak» 
the nearest example—are clearly the contents of Hamlet's 
mind presented to us in a highly conventionalized form, 
It is admittedly bad art for an author in his own person to 
discuss his people at length ; but when Mr. Conrad interposes 
between ourselves and his dramatis personae the mind of 
Marlow, he is following, not violating, the best dramatic 
practice ; for every principal character in English drama— 
to go no further for examples—is freely discussed by his 


| fellow-characters. In thanking Mr. Coppard for his friendly 
leaders of the Anglican and all other Churches and the teachers | 


and interesting criticism of my own work, let me persuade him 


| to blame me alone for its defects, not a method (the method 


If it claims to assert the purest formof democracy, | 


° | 
that never had she come across a book which seemed to her 


so full of raw poetry. 
Your reviewer quotes with approbation the opening lines 
of the * Dedicatory Ode.” The rest of the ode is, he says, 


of oblique narration) that has becn employed with brilliant 
success by more than one master.—I am, Sir, etc., 
GERALD BULLETT, 
Mead Cottage, Chinnon Hill, Oxon, 


DO ESKIMOS DRINK OIL? 
[To the Editor of the Srpecrator.]} 
Str,—I have been considerably surprised by Mr. Stefansson’s 
recent article to the effect that Eskimos do not drink oil 
I had certainly been led, not by tradition but by persona 
observation, to the contrary view. When I accompanied 
the late Mr. Hesketh Prichard into the interior of Labrador 
in 1910, we engaged an Eskimo to accompany us from th 
coast. After a few days he deserted us in the night an 
returned home. He had with him a piece of what I was tol 
was dried white-whale meat—it looked like a piece of an old 
boot—and a large bladder of yellow oil (? seal-oil). While 
he was with us, so far as I remember, he shared our rations 
and we imagined, in the light of subsequent events, that this 
private store was to secure his own retreat in the event ol 
our going further into the interior than he liked. He certainly 
did not obtrude his own oil-drinking talents upon us %& 
* tourists.” But I was certainly led to understand that these 


provisions were the ‘normal equipment of an Eskimo on 4 | 


hunting trip. On the huts at the coast-stations many similat 


* diffuse and not very interesting.” Among other things | 


it contains these stanzas :— 


* The quiet evening kept her tryst ; 
Beneath an open sky we rode, 
And passed into a wandering mist 
Along the perfect Evenlode. 


The tender Evenlode that makes 

Hier meadows hush to hear the sound 
Of waters mingling in the brakes, 

And binds my heart to English ground. 


A lovely river, all alone, 
She lingers in the hills and holds 
A hundred little towns of stones, 


Forgotten in the western wolds.” 


I am, Sir, &e., Macricre Barina. 
H.M.S.* Queen Elizabeth, Gibraltar. 





bladders of oil were hanging, one of which would have beet 
more than enough to satisfy the curiosity of all the visitors 
likely to come to the place during the entire season. Wil 
Mr. Stefansson enlighten me as to what these were for, i 
not, as seemed to be the impression on the spot, for internal 
consumption ? I can, if he likes, show him a photograph 
wherein these bladders hanging on the huts are visible. 
No doubt the Labrador Eskimo has been more exposed 
to civilization than those with whom Mr. Stefansson & 
acquainted, but this seems to have led, for the most part, to 
the adoption of European or American foods and _ habits 
not to the creation of a quasi-barbarous practice, with ™ 
real relation to aboriginal custom. Possibly one of the 


Moravian missionaries will corroborate or refute my staten ent, 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. M. Garnorne-HaArvyY. 
80 Sumner Place, S.W. 7. 
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INT a ‘TT ‘ or bad trade and unemployment at this moment is not the 

—- 7 TY ” : . 
« THE TIRED AUNT AND THE CURSING lack of a monetary vehicle to carry the goods, but the lack of 


NIECE.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
syp,—Here is a story ct mveyed to me by a friend. Whether 
{ ct, fiction, or ben trovato, it is certainly an excellent example 
of the way in which children mistake and also often delight- 
{ amplify and beautify language that they find unin- 
telligible on the surface. My friend tells me that the other 
dav 3 little girl friend of his, aged five, to whom he was 
and reciting in prose and verse, asked 


, 


ant fond of reading 
h n with great seriousness to tell : her “‘ the grand poetry 
about “ the tired aunt and the cursing niece.” Bewilderment 
for a mom nt overcame him, and he could not think how to | 
fulfil the command, and asked for further instructions. | 
‘grand poetry’ you sometimes tell 
And then he suddenly remem- 





“Don't you know that 
me about the tired aunt ? s 
pered and began :— 

“The tyrant of the Chersonese 


Was freedom’s best and bravest friend.” 


The sonorous rhythm of “ The Isles of Greece ” had made a 
the old 


creater impact than the sense. It was, in fact, 
story about “ the child she-bear.”” Say it aloud and impres- 
sively and at once Tyrant=Tired Aunt, and Chersonese= | 


Cursing Niece. 

[| daresay readers of the Spectator will be able to afford 
other examples of these attractive misapprehensions. I 
remember an old friend telling me that as a boy when he 
nad in “The Acts of the Apostles” how Agrippa and 
Berenice came with great pomp, he always imagined that 
they came to the judgment-seat accompanied by a large 
Newfoundland dog. One of his acquaintances had a New- 
foundland called ** Pompey ” *Pomp ” for 
short—I am, Sir, «c., J.S. L. S. 


for grand, and 


ANALYSIS OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the Seprcraron.] 
Sir,—I regret that Mr. hurt. Far be 
t from me to class patriotic English Jews with foreigners ; 
but not the Members of Parliament 
yenerally of recent alien origin ?—1l am, Sir, «e., 
ANALYST. 


FROM LETTERS. 
LlousING.—Mrs. 
writes : 


Kmanuel should feel 


ure Jewish Labour 


EXTRACTS 
Tue OMNIBUS STRIKE Gilchrist- 
Thompson, of Hayes “The late 
trike was closely connected with the ever present 


AND 
Rectory, Kent, 
omnibus 
and menacing question of housing. From conversations with 
conductors on our affected route, it is clear that the immediate 
cause Was autocratic and unsympathetic treatment of the men | 
as machines, to be transferred hither and thither, regardless 
of the extra strain in travelling to distant homes such transfers 
housing is not a paying | 
proposition, why should the loss be landed on the Rural or 
Urban Council where the garage is dumped? 1 submit, the 
question that each such Council should ask when plans are to 


** These plans are for a garage for your 


entailed. ‘The point arises: if 


be passed should be : 

machines, where are those for garaging your men ? ” 
Monetary Pouicy.—Mr. P. Norton, of Messrs. 

Armitage and Norton, Huddersfield, writes: ‘* Mr. MeKenna’s 


advocacy of his suggested monetary policy is very able, lucid 


George 


and convincing, but too much should not be expected from it. 
‘Money’ is perhaps the most important factor in facilitating 
the operations of trade, and if any increased flow of money 
could be controlled so as to confine it to the uses of trade, which 
is doubtful, then it might, especially at the present time, 
have very beneficial effects. A wise monetary policy may 
either curtail and restrain trade, or it may stimulate and 
accelerate trade, but, except in so far as it encourages and 
facilitates human energy and enterprise, it cannot create trade. 
All healthy commerce must originate from the demands of 
those who are in a position to pay for the satisfaction of their 
heeds and desires. In your article (February 2nd) you quote 
Mr. MeKenna’s phrase, ‘the rolling stock of commerce ’ 

credit and curreney—and you say when there is ‘ true unem- 
ployment it is a sign that commerce has not got trucks and 
lorries to carry away the goods that have been made.’ This 
may be correct in regard to comparatively normal times, but 
the present time is altogether abnormal. The main rcason 





| Campbell’s book on Shelley says, 


demand for the goods from those who usually have bought 
them. There are unusual obstacles in the way, such as rates 
of exchange, and these obstacles can only be removed in 
course of time. As they are removed trade will improve, 
and unemployment diminish. Much undoubtedly depends 
on whether men and nations will cease their disputes and get 
down steadily to work. Nevertheless, the removal of 
abnormal conditions must be slow, but there are favourable 
indications, and certain markets are being gradually reopened. 
You are probably right in saying we ‘ must not be content 
with letting any natural reaction towards better employment 
go unsupported by an increase in the supply of money.’ ” 


the 


Gray: A Correction :—Mrs. Dendy, of Greencote, Great 
Warford, Alderley Edge, writes :— Your reviewer of Mrs. 
‘Gray has told us how to 
know a nation. We were to read their history in a people’s 
eyes.” But that is not at all what Gray said. He tells us 
of the ‘ village Hampden’ the ‘ mute inglorious Milton,’ the 
‘Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood,’ and says that 
their lot forbade that they should ‘ read their histery in a 
nation’s eyes.’ The context makes quite clear what Gray 
intended to be understood.” 


POETRY. 





NOCTURNE, 
Ser how the dying west puts forth her song, 
Soft stars for requiem, hung bosom-low, 
Riding like sorrow as day breathes her last 
With deep-drawn sigh. The wintry Hunter long, 
Long since has vanished in his frosted race, 
Calling his Dog into the south below, 
Striding to fresh eternities. The sky 
Holds now but peaceful fires, beacons of grace, 
Lanterns for mating-lips to meet, and eyes 
To gleam beneath, troubled with prophecics 
And births foretold. The rustling creepers fold 
Their ghostly fingers, cold with clasping green, 
Round all things bared by winter misery. 
The cuckoo lingers in the woodland deeps 
Long after thrushes’ silence, long after mellow 
Slow, pouring, yellow mouthed notes 
Have died on the ousel’s throat, leaving the 
Tumultuous. Hark, Oh rapt listeners ! 
Strange hands pluck at the forest branches, strains 
Waft upward, legendary notes, and lore 
Holding such harmony that beauty floats 
Half unheard upon it from the seared 
Heart of the nightingale. 


air 


Ah ! could they hear, 
Those sleeping innocents, could they draw near 
Even in sleep, what would their childhood thought 
Construe from this slow agony, so fraught 
With centuries of brooding ? But no! deep, 
Deep they lie, so late the night has grown, 
Safe under eaves and attic, all their dreams 
Gardened in other worlds behind the close 
Firm-bolted eyelids ; and the daylight mirth 
With all its fleetness stalled behind the tread 
Of slumber-pacing lips, that count the hours 
In vital blood-pulse, as the souls within 
Ride up and fall like ships upon the tide. 


The tide! The ebb, the flow of life. It comes 

Almost with visible waves upon the night, 

This earth but jetsam, and our dreams but wrack, 

Tumbling our music over, and our old 

Familiar leaf and feather, voice and thought. 

Hark ! you mothers, and you expectant brides, 

Hear in yourselves the lapping waves creep up, 

Carrying others to the ancient sides 

And shores of isled mortality, time-wrought 

And garlanded with spring. It is through you 

That beauty lives, you make the midnight sing! 
RicharD Cucrcm 
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the inspiration of good poetry in it, it might just as y, § 
BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. _ | thrown behind the fire. It was dead before it was he” 
pee Mr. Hailard’s volume is altogether delightful ang entins a 


A TORRENT OF TRANSLATION, 


The Idyils of Theocritus. With the Fragments of Bion and Moschus. 
Translated by J. H. Hallard, M.A., Oxon. Fourth Edition. 
Broadway Translations. (London: George Routledge. New 
York: Dutton and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Anacreon. Done into the English out of the original Greek by 
Abraham Cowley and 8. B., 1685. Newly embellished with 
copperplate engravings by Stephen Gooden. (The Nonesuch 
Press 


The XI. Bookes of the Golden Asse. Translated out of Latin 
into English by William Adlington. (The Golden Cockerel 
Press. 36s. net.) 

Daphnis and Chloe. A most sweet and pleasant pastoral romance 
for young ladies, translated out of the Greek of Longus by 
Geo. Thornley, Gent. (The Golden Cockerel Press. 18s. 6d. 
net.) 

EHeliodorus. An Aethiopian Romance. Translated by Thomas 
Underdowne. ised and partly rewritten by F. A. Wright, 
MA., Camb. (London, Broadwey Translations: George 
Routledge. New York: K. P. Dutton and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

£cme Poecms of Catullus. Translated with an Introduction by 
J. F. Symons-Jeune. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘Thirty-Two Passages from the Odyssey, in English Rhymed 
Verse. By D. ©. Lecock (Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated by Charles J. Billson. (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. 7a. 6d. net.) 


Wuen I behold the charming heap of volumes now confronting 
me, there rises te my nrind a Liberal election song of the 
eighties -— 
“See the torrent of taxation 
Rising like a flood.” 

The torrent of translation is at present just as strong and 
irresistible, and it appears to be rising every month. But 
Low different from the fiseal inundation to which the electoral 
lyric refers! The rising tide of translation is beneficent 
and delightful, whether it be ancient or modern. Both kinds 
hive their values, both their virtues. No doubt a general 
case may be made out against translations as against reprints 
and new editions of all sorts. Though they may be liked 
by the reader, they unquestionably dim the prospects of the 
now writers if they are carried too far; and such persons it 
is an imperative duty to protcct. In_ belles-lettres, one 
volume of good new poetry, good new fiction, good new 
criticism is worth a wilderness of the older beauties. The 
song is clearly most to the singer ; but next to him it is most 
to the men of his own generation. A fool or a dullard is a 
fool or a dullard in any and every age, but given «quality 
in intellect and inspiration, who would not put his money 
or his emotions upon the modern ? 

I, at any rate, am all for the men of my own time. I like 
the book whose “ heart still beats against its side.” The 
writers who feel what we feel about the woods and fields 
and the men and women that take their pleasure therein; 
the writers who hunger and thirst with us, who are of like 
mind with us in joy and sorrow, who look on life as we look 
on it, and not the distant voices of even the mighty dead, 
are those who move us most deeply. If the grey ghosts 
of ancient singers, with their waving arms and sad echoing 
tones, charm me away from my own contemporaries, I have 
suffered a grievous loss. 

But though those are my true, bed-rock feelings, and ought 
to be those of all our gencration, I acknowledge that I have 
spent a delightful time with these noble phantoms. They 
are full of enchantment, whether in their new garments 
or in their old, whether in the interpretations of some living 
scholar of keen insight and of a sympathy which partakes of 
the minuteness of our scientific age, or whether in the versions 
of those heroie Elizabethan translators who rushed in and 
tore the heart out of the decadent Greek romances or out of 
some poet who sang when the Muses were yet young,and when 
Apollo's train still sped up the still valley of Thisbe, or listened 
to the plaint of the Maenads of the Thracian Highlands. 
The work of the Elizabethans, if it was not always accurate, 
was, at any rate, always glorious and great-hearted. 

Verse shali have the first place and, taking Plutarch as 
my model, I shall group ay ancient with a modern translator— 
Mr. Hallard’s translation of Theocrilus and Cowley’s Anacreon. 
I am glad to say that for poetry quite as muchas for scholarship 
Mr. Haflard’s work easily earrics the day. To me, at any 


rate, the first quality is far more important than the second. 
Unless a translation in verse has got 


It is the sine qua rien. 











worthy of the Broadway Translations. I see it js marked 
“Fourth Edition,” though somehow I have misseq i 
notification, if there is one, as to when the first edition appear, 
Anyway, the edition before me has been carefully reviseq and 
reset, and the preface is dated January, 1924. 

I had hitherto believed that Calverley said the last Word 
in the translation of Theocritus. His verse is scholarly 
flowing, full of fascination, and can be read with intens, 
pleasure by the non-scholarly reader like myself. Byt j 
wants no very great experience in literature to realize at once 
that Mr. Hallard “‘ has the advantage ’’—as the tailor said 
when in answer to a customer’s question he declared that | 
Mr. Brummel was better dressed than the Regent, Mr, 
Hallard has the advantage over Calverley because there is 
even more vitality in his verse, and there is just that toy) 
of archaism which is demanded by the origins of rural poetry, 
I am not forgetting, of course, that Ptolemy's Poet Laureat: 
if we are to estimate him accurately, was a literary decadent: 
but, after all, it was the sweet decadence of Lyly’s “Cupid 
and Campaspe,” or the “‘Euphues,” not of Gay or Ambrow 
Phillips. Mr. Hallard manages his metres to perfection 

I am the last man to deery blank verse in any shape o 
form, but as a rule I feel that it is a bad vehicle for translation, 
The writing of poor blank verse is too easy, and one is always 
inclined to write poor verse when translating because there 
is always present the excuse of getting the poct’s exact 
mearing—a matter of very much less importance than of 
getting something that will sing itself. Mr. Hallerd, however, 
contrives to make melodious blank verse even when trans 
lating. In spite of being caged his verse is full of vitality, 
I shall take as an example, not because it is really the best, 
but because it can be suitably torn from the context, the 
delightful description of the drinking-cup in the first Eclogue — 


“And thine shall be a drinking-cup, twy-eared, 
Well waxed, new-made, still te «A of the chisel, 
Around whose lip there twines an ivy-wreath 
With everlastings pranked; the spray below 
Winds happy in its own gold fruit. Between, 
Divinely wrought, a woman stands, adorned 
With robe and snood; on either hand of her 


A man with fair long hair, who each with the other 
Wrangles in words, nor moves her heart at all; 
But now she smiles and looks on one, now throws 


Her light heart to his rival. They, poor lads, 
Are heavy-eyed, and vex themselves in vain. 
A little boy sits on a dry-stone wall 
To watch and ward; two foxes round him roam; 
One prowls among the vine-rows pillaging 
The riper clusters, while the other plots 
A raid on the lad’s wallet, and has vowed 
To wreck his morning meal. But he the while 
Weaves for himself a pretty grasshopper-net 
With asphodel, fitting it on a rush, 
And heeds no whit his wallet or the vines, 
So happy in his * plaiting.’” 
I wish I could quote more, but I could only do that by robbing 
my other poets, and therefore the dozen exquisite pieces that 
I have marked I must resign, though with a heavy heart. 
It remains to be said that in the supreme test of the “* Gorgo 
and Praxinoe” and in “ The Forgiveness of Aphrodite” 
Mr. Hallard comes off with triumphant colours. In “ The 
Forgiveness of Aphrodite ” Calverley was quite at his best, 
and produced a poem which is as near Albano’s pastorals at 
his best as verse can be to paint. When the Amorini, at the 
command of Aphrodite, seizes the boar, Calverley’s Theocritus 
tells us how :— 
“One dragged him at a rope’s end, 
F’en like a captured foe, 
One went behind and drave him, 
And smote him with his bow. 
On paced the creature feebly, 
He feared Cytherea so.” 


That is exquisite, but not quite Greek. Here is Mr. Hallard’s 


setting :-— 
“One set a noose on his neck 
And haled him captive along, 
Another drove behind 
And shot him with shafts from his bow; 
And dreading the goddess’s wrath 
The beast went full of woe.” 


The poor boar’s plea is also far more true to Theocritus 9 
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on 
Mr. Hallard’s version than in Calverley’s. Mr. Hallard 
Mr. € . : ’ 
tells us how Aphrodite :_—— 
«“ | bade the young Loves loosen 
His trammels and set him free. 
And ever from that day forth 
He followed her faithfully, 
And ne'er to the wild wood went, 
But would come at her beck and call 
To fawn at the goddess’s feet— 
And the feet of the young Loves all.” 
Calverley’s repentant boar is not so naively innocent. He 
alveriey s 
tells us of the boar that he :— 
‘Never to the wild woods 
Attempted to return, 
But in the focus of desire 
Continued still to burn.” 


One. as I said before, is a picture by Albano. The other 
js like the enthralling work of the unknown Florentine who 
drew the pictures in the “ Hypnerotomachia Porphyrii.” 
I like them both to distraction, but, once more, Mr. Hallard 
“ has the advantage.” 

My ancient translator is Cowley, who in 1683 published 
“ Anacreon. Done into English out of the original Greek.” 
The Nonesuch Press has given us this in a charming volume 
pound in gold paper and embellished with accomplished 





copperplates engraved by Mr. Stephen Gooden. The print, 
paper and gene ral get-up of the book are admirable, like all 
the publications of this firm. Whether it is the fault of the 
translator or whether it is the fault of Anacreon, I know not ; 
hut neither in the case of Cowley nor in that of Tommy Moore 
can I get satisfaction out of any of Anacreon’s poems. Even 
“ Cupid or the Cunning Beggar,” though it was s0 exquisitely 
paraphrased by Lyly, leaves me somewhat cold in Cowley’s 
version. There is, of course, a great deal of charm in it, 
but somehow, and I think this is probably the fault of Anacreon 
himself, one cannot help returning the general verdict of 
“languid.” This is true even of “ Cupid Wounded,” the 
story of how (to use Moore’s words) :— 


“The bee awoke with anger wild. 
The bee awoke and stung the child.” 





It is all very pretty, but somehow not in the least invincible 
inits appeal. But these literary “* intagli ’’ must be invincible 
or they will be intolerable. If you carve a head on a cherry- 
stone, it must be a very good head indeed, much better than 
a marble head full size. 


I lave on my table three translations of classical romances, 
all of them Elizabethan. Two of them are printed by the 
First must come The XI. Bookes of the | 
Golden Asse of Apuleius. Here is Adlington’s version in 
full, including the exquisite dedication ** To the Right Honour- 
able and Mighty Lord, Thomas, Earle of Sussex, Justice of 
the Forrests and Chases from Trent Southward ; Captain of 
the Gentlemen Pensioners of the House of the Queene our 
Soveraigne Lady.” Adlington’s translation, which was pub- 
lished in 1566, is an exquisite piece of work, and all scholars 
and lovers of literature must be grateful for such a reprint. 
It is just the kind of book which benefits by the Elizabethan 


dress, 


Cockerel Press. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
Daphnis and Chloe is also given us in Elizabethan transla- | 
tion, that of George Thornley. More attractive, to me, at 

any rate, than these tworomances is “ Zeliodorus,an Aethiopian | 
Romance,” which was translated by Thomas Underdownce in 

in 1587 and is now returned to us, after a long sleep, in the | 
Broadway Translations. Mr. Wright, of the Classical Depart- 
ment of Birkbeck College, is the editor, and in certain places 

the re-writer. I do not think that Mr. Wright says a bit too | 
much in praise of the romance of Heliodorus in his short 
introduction, The Ethiopian adventure of Theagenes and | 
Chariclea is a very delightful robber and pirate novel, full of | 
curious and interesting sidelights on Greco-Roman life towards 
the end of the fourth century A.p. The book begins quite | 
splendidly with the story of * the robbers of Egypt.” I do | 
hot suppose Stevenson ever read it, but I am quite sure that 

it he had done so he would have been transported. Indeed, 


he Th . + . 
the opening words might very well have been written by | 
Stevenson had he stooped to write a classical romance :— 


4 


_, st the first smile of day, when the sun was just beginning to 
une on the summits of the hills, men whose custom was to live 


by rapine and violence ran to the top of a cliff that stretched toward 
that mouth of the Nile which is called Heracleot.” 

The story goes on almost as well as it begins, and is full of 
surprises. Blood flows in torrents, and we stumble over a 
corpse on every page. But in spite of the bloodshed, the 
pirates, the witches, the wicked princesses, the tyrants, the 
drums and the tramplings, the slaves, the horsemen, the 
daggers, and the torrents of tears, it is very interesting to 
note the human touch which goes hand in hand with the 
romantic. Chariclea, as Mr. Wright points out, is a thoroughly 
satisfactory heroine—* romantic, virtuous, beautiful, and in 
the recognition scene as skilful an advocate as Portia herself.” 
After all, the story is the thing, and here I may again quote 
Mr. Wright as placing his author exactly: ‘ You read 
Heliodorus for the story itself.” 

My bundle of translations shall end with two Latins and a 
Greek. Mr. Symons-Jeune’s Some Poems of Catullus is a very 
scholarly work, and one or two of the translations may be 
said to be quite successful. The fact however, thet 
Catullus has never yet been satisfactorily translated. Perhaps 
he never will be, any more than will be Ovid or indeed Virgil. 
The truth is Latin is infinitely more difficult to translate than 
Greek, or Persian, or Hebrew, or indeed any other language 
known to man. The explanation, no doubt, is that Latin 
literature was derivative, and derivative in a very special 
way. The Latin spirit was overwhelmed by the Greek spirit, 
yet it was intensely strong and original, and deserved and, 
indeed, required its own clothes, and net the garments of 
Hellas. The result was a compromise, which, though it 
produced fascinating poetry, also produced poetry that is 
amazingly difficult to interpret in a third tongue. 

In his “Thirty-Two Passages from the Odyssey in English 
Rhymed Verse,” Mr. Locock gives us some good reading. 
He has chosen for his medium, rightly as I think, the couplet. 
His metrical use thereof is something between Dryden and 
Chapman. The episode in ‘* Nausicaa’ of the palace wash- 
ing, and the discovery of Ulysses is very charmingly inter- 
preted. Excellent, too, is the account of the Palace of Alcinous. 
So also is the account of Agamemnon in Hades. Indeed, all 
these excerpts are justified as translations. 

To this record of translations I should like to add by way 
of postscript a word in regard to Mr. Billson’s new and 
revised edition of his fascinating translation of the Aeneid 
which appeared last autumn. Though it does not fit in with 
my theory of translation by substitution, and, again, is in 
blank verse, against which benign extreme I incline, I am 
bound to testify to its merits. The late Mr. Frederic Harrison 
did not say a bit too much about it when he wrote of the 
earlier edition that it was the best of all versions of the 
Aeneid that he knew, and that it was destined to supersede 
all others. ‘Chis is high praise indeed, but I at any rate sce 
no reason to challenge it. 


is, 


J. St. LOE STRACHEY. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Turre is not much of literary interest among the books 
published this week, but Mr. Frank Harris at last gives us 
a new book of short stories, Undream’d of Shores (Grant 
Richards), and Mr. C. E. Montague, ‘in a holiday humour,” 
has written a volume of discursive essays, The Right Place 
(Chatto and Windus). Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, in a book 
on The Theory of Poetry (Martin Secker), has elaborated a 
number of lectures he delivered in the Universities of Liverpool 
and Leeds; and the inaugural lecture of Professor H. W. 
Garrod, The Profession of Poetry, is published by the Clarendon 
Press. 

M. Maurice Paléologue, the last French Ambassador to 
the Russian Court, in An Ambassador's Memoirs, Vol. II. 
(Hutchinson), carries his story down to the entry of Rumania 
into the War. My Garden of Memory, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin (Hodder and Stoughton), includes anecdotes of many 
great men, from Charles Dickens to Mr. Masefield ; but deals 
most, naturally enough, with the authoress’s triumphs and 
the compliments that have been paid to her. Dr. Mary 
Scharlieb has written her Reminiscences (Williams and Norgate) 
with a more sober purpose, “to convince medical women 
students and junior practitioners that a successful, happy, 
and useful career can be, and ought to be, the guerdon of 
their toil.” 

Messrs. Kegan Paul send an addition to their International 
Library of Psychology, The Nature of Laughter, by J. C. 
Gregory. They also publish The Natural History of Crystals, 
by A. E. H. Tutton, a very learned and thorough introduction 
to the subject. We have received from Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall a translation by Mr. Fred Rothwell of M. Emmanuel 
Berl’s The Nature of Love. 

Lord Ilchester does us a good service by editing 
The Journal of the Hon. Henry Edward Fox (Fourth and Last 
Lord Holland). Holland had a very individual character, 
decided and rather testy ; the period of the journal, 1818-1830, 
was interesting in politics and literature, and both are dealt 
with. Messrs. Thornton Butterworth have produced the 
book soundly, and the illustrations are very well chosen. 
The centenary of Byron comes in April of this year, and Pro- 
fessor Samuel C. Chew has composed an exhaustive account 
of Byron’s fame during and after his life, Byron in England 
(Murray). An interesting biography Jefferson Davis 
comes from Mr. H. J. Eckenrode (Allen and Unwin). 

We regret that in our review of There Was a Veil, by 
Emmeline Morrison (John Long), it was stated that this 
novel had won a prize of five hundred pounds. The publisher 
writes to correct us : Good Grain, a previous novel of the same 
author, won Messrs. Long’s prize, but There Was a Veil wen 
no prize. 


of 


Tue Lirerary Eprror. 


MR. MASEFIELD COLLECTED. 


The Collected Poems of John Masefield. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
The King’s Daughter. By John Masefield. (6s.) 

Tuere are a few poets of our time who have some claims 
upon the notice of posterity, not merely because of an odd 
poem or two, but because of the fine quality of their general 
mass of work. Whether posterity will notice them very 
much is another matter; she is an incalculable creature, but 
ut least we need never apologize to her for the inheritance 
these men may Icave, however compassionately she may smile 
in the sifting of it. Counting them upon the fingers of one 
hand—and it would be folly to deny that it is an extravagant 
number for any similar period of time—that angular thumb 
must stand for the solid suflicing art of Mr. Hardy as certainly 
as the slender, delicate midfinger for Mr. Yeats; two smaller 
digits must share Mr. Bridges and Mr. Davies, while the fore- 


finger, searred and overworked, will typify the author 
of The Everlasting Mercy and Lellingdon Downs, the 


Jatest to issue his collected poems. In the work of these 
five there is no common denominator that we who live, 
ns it were, next door to them can perceive; they all have 
their triumphant differences, but in one superb quality Mr. 


———— 
than subtlety of technique, emotional swe« ances aa 
grandeur of thought, intensity of experience rather than y 
of phrase, are at present a little out of fashion in the ¢ = 
but excepting Browning no English poet can telj — 


ner than 


? s P a st 
with so fine a dramatic sense as Mr. Masefield. He 
. . . , = Ay that 
exceeding rarity in verse, a born story-tcller. The emot 
tone is sometimes reminiscent of William Morris ind 


* King Cole ” might bea kind of pendant to ** Love is Enoy 
—but he has in general a tang, a vigour, a poctic 


Swee p +} 
are seldom found elsewhere. 


With no soft velvety 


ecst 
and few scholarly graces, his narrative poems have 


. P e a ( 
perfection, though it is seldom the conventional perfectiy 


pUCy 


verse. For him the tale is the thing, and if in the telliz 
become a poem—well and good. And well and goog 





we. Nevertheless, for those whose test of poctry js tech; 
perfection, a test that is less a principle than a erut 
Mr. Masefield has little of the air of a great poct, (jp 


there is no genius at ali in his rhymes, often not 
reasonable warranty for them ; they are flung, in the rus} 
his tale, chock-a-block at you; their startling inadeg : 
shocks :— 


even 4 
lacy 


“Out in the guard-house soldiers made a dit] 
About the wiry titter of a zither.” 


“Lilies like thoughts, like words, 
In the sweet brain of June; 
The bees there, like the stock-dove birds, 
Breathed all the air with croon.” 


er 
ict 


roses 


He is like a sailor who comes to a landsman’s job, yet, always 
right about the significant details, even his blunders joy 
the tone of his sincerity, and he blunderingly accomplishes 
things that stagger the mere craftsman. Pit him againg 
Keats, for instance, and he is an amateur, but a great amatey 
none the less. 

The long narrative poems, The Everlasting Mercy, Reynuri 
the Fox, that magnificent canter of verse, and some of th 
sonnets, are his finest work, but his lyricism has sweet ani 
gracious expression in the vernacular of Salt Wuler Ballad 
a H T Ballad 
with its ‘“ Port of Many Ships” and * A Valediction” 
Lollingdon Downs, ** No Man Likes the Farm,” and in Ball 
and Poems with 


Cargoes,” * Capt. Stratton’s i ney,” “A 
Old Song Resung,”’ ** Posted as Missing,” * C. L. M.” and tl 


superb “ June Twilight ” :— 


“The twilight ; the 
Dips down and _ sets, 
The boys have done / 

Piay at the nets 


comes sun 


In a warm golden glow 
The woods are steeped. 
The shadows g,row 
The bat has cheeped. 
Sweet smells the new mown hay 
The mowers pass 
Home, each his way 
Through the grass. 
The night wind stirs the fern, 


A night-jar spins ; 


The windows burn 
In the inns. 

Dusky it grows. The moon! 
The dews descend. 


, . a 68 | 
Love, can this beauty in our hearts end ?” 


That has ali his characteristic quality of simple statement. 
Even so, one may have doubts about that bat, and the curious 
little quaver at the end perhaps means more to the poet tha 
to his readers. Mingling a rather narrow range of feeling 
with a wide range of fancy, and without ever defining th 
nature of his deity, Mr. Masefield adores Beauty. It may 
that she is, as he say's, * Eternal April, wandering alone,’ | 
but she, too, is incalculable. Coy as a bride and gone wil 
every wind, will he gather wisdom from such as 
‘*Drop me the seed, that I even in my brain 
May be its nourishing earth. No mortal knov 
From what immortal granary comes the grain. 





He is an egoist, worshipping his own reactions to the mysteriot 
all of the divine in nature, and with this sweet religion 
may well live content. 

Loving the things that Mr. Davies loves he loves tiem! 
different way, content to accept them as they are, 
Davies transmutes them; they are, too, the things 





Mr. A. E. Housman loves, but he does not and cou 


Masefield outtops them all, Simplicity of design rather! them with the othei’s trenchant irony; here all is por') 
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in the buff, without artifice, not distilled, seldom magical,| Here she waits for death, declining to flee, and puts upon 
but intensely selective. ‘ All his great moments are related | herself 
to some simple manifestation of nature, as when Mary “The robe that once the great Queen Helen had 

When she was beauty’s self, and gave her beauty 


Occleeve cries to her dead lover :— 
To buy a little love in windy Troy.” 


“Now the great hour is stricken, and the bread and wine 
Broken and spilt; and now the homing birds This is her prayer :— 


Draw to @ covert, Michael; I to you. . F a 
*O thou great fire of life, 


By such an art he has helped to redeem modern poetry from Of whom all lives of men are but the sparks, 
. . ° P ° Tak ack i » £ . 
is spurious rhetoric. For all poetry is rhetoric of some kind ; Take back this spark into the fire that burns 
. In the great sun, in all the lesse r suns, 


it is a roundabout sweet way of saying things which could In the sun’s moons, and everythi hat lives 
A : 65 : oons, anc everything tné ive 


be expressed in more succinct and simple forms. But it has In wild blood, and the pushing of the spring ; 
this virtue: it heightens our sense of the thing conveyed And if my ways were darkness, give me darkness, 


and excites an emotion that we share with the poet and his And if my ways were brightness, give me light.” 


protagonists. Whether that heightened sense is a true sense, All, save this anachronistic She, are less real people than 
or whether the emotion is illusion, need not detain us; we human tokens, symbols of passion, of greed, ambition, hatred, 
are concerned only with the propriety of language. When love. But this Queen is a wise and beautiful creation, in 
Romeo so beautifully says :— whom the essential poetry of her maker finds sweet expression. 
“Night's candles are burnt out and jocund day A. KE. Copranp. 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops,” 


he wants us to know just that it is three o’clock of the morning ! 


Mr. Masefield has little of this anthropomorphic vision, CHRISTOLOGY OF THE EARLY 
\ 4 I y “ “id ula 


though he can at times shape the authentic image :— 
CHURCH. 


| Apollinarianism : an Essay on the Christology of the Early 


Mainly he uses the barest lancuage to express his genius, and Church. By Charles E. Raven, D.D. (Cambridge: Univ 
sity Press. 12s. 6d.) 











“The lightning jags the heaven in bloody scraws 
Like chronicles of judgment.” 


vet dowers it with a glister as of gold. 

In hislatest play, A King’s Daughter, he is the poetic dramatist | ENciisu theologians are few and far between. This is more 
rather than the dramatic poet, more concerned to project a} particularly the case since theology has ceased to be a deduc- 
dramatic situation than to write a poctic play, save at the|tive science. ‘The English mind has great qualities; but it 
very end. Naboth’s Vineyard is his theme, and he has taken) is not speculative, and does not move easily among ideas. 
a good deal of liberty with the Biblical version. Conforming | Dr. Raven's treatise on Apollinarianism has, therefore, the 
lightly to the Greek tradition he uses a chorus of maidens who, | charm of novelty: here is an English writer who is unmis- 
throughout the play, chant somewhat disconcertingly the|takably a theologian; and an English work which is an 
story of Helen of Troy. Jezebel is conceived as an heroic| important contribution to theology, in the European sense 
queen allied to an Ahab who has lost his despotic characte rlof the word. Its subject, Christology, is as distinctly the 
and become a dreamy theorist. None of the choruses have | problem of the Church of to-day as it was of that of the fourth 
quite the beauty that we expect, but Queen Jezebel is a | century. And it is one unsuited to the platform or the pulpit. 
gracious figure, and the last act is a very impressive thing.| It presents us with too much to unlearn for declamation to 



































| ANTED, AN EDUCATED YOUNG WOMAN, 
| 18-27, to conduct the education of a small group 
of children aged 2%-7, as a piece of Scientific 
Work and Research. 


\ LIBERAL SALARY—liberal as compared with either research 





work or teaching—will be paid to a suitable applicant who will live 
out, have fixed hours and opportunities for a pleasant independent 
existence. An assistant will be provided when the work increases. 
The advertisers wish to get in touch with someone possessing certain 
personal qualifications for the work and a scientific attitude of mind 
towards it. Previous educational experience is by no means required, 
but training in any of the natural sciences is a distinct advantage. 


The applicant chosen would require to undergo a course of pre- 
liminary training, 6-8 months, in London, In part, at any rate, the 
expense of this being paid by the advertisers. The advertisers would 
also welcome correspondence from others with similar needs. 


Communications are invited to Box 1216, “THE SPECTATOR,” 
13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2, 
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be either reasonable or useful ; the discussion is one for the 
Theological School. 

The writer’s main thesis is ‘‘ that there was an early doctrine 
about Christ based on genuine memory and tradition, and that 
this doctrine was superseded by one derived from the Hellenic 
conception of the Logos of God who became incarnate.” 
Its home was Antioch; its typical representative Theodore 
of Mopsuestia—" if the Alogi are the first Christian critics, 
Theodore is the first exponent of the historical method ” : 
the Logos doctrine was Alexandrian, and its most consistent 
exponent Apollinarius of Laodicea—according to Jiilicher, 
“the ablest, most influential, and most prolific writer of 
his age.’ There were, indeed, other tendencies at work :— 

“Few pictures of early Christianity are more wildly inaccurate 

than that which imagines the Apostles as starting upon their work 
equipped with a precise system of theological dogma. If we can 
free ourselves from the besetting tendency to read back into the 
past the formularfes and conventions established by centuries of 
patient experiment, we shall recognize that these results were 
reached by a process of evolution. . . . The present position of 
the study of psyehic phenomena supplies a parallel to that of 
Christian theology in the second century.” 
The comparison is ingenious, and to bear in mind the position 
indicated is the beginning of wisdom. For it is in this seeclum 
ddy\or, as it has been called, that the origins of theological 
science are to be found. 

The initial error, and it was one which increased with years, 
was the metaphysical bias. This was acknowledged by 
divines of unquestioned orthodoxy. Compellimus ineffabilia 
cloqui, says St. Hilary; and in our own time, Duchesne, 
writing of the disasters occasioned by these controversies’: 
“Tel fut le prix de ces exercises metaphysiques !” It should, 
however, be remembered that, in the long run, the common 
sense of the Church disavowed the extravagances of specula- 
tion. St. Augustine is the Doctor of Grace, but Catholic 
theology is not Augustinian; Cyril prevailed at Ephesus, 
but his ‘‘ One Nature ” doctrine was modificd in the sense of 
its opponents. From the first the instinct of the Christian 
consciousness has been to leave conflicting propositions lying 
side by side unreconciled rather than to risk the loss of religious 
‘values by synthesis: the attempt to redress the balance 
between Theodore and Apollinarius, in this sense, has precedent 
onits side. That it should have been undertaken is a hopeful 
sign for theology ; which, in this matter at least, is harder and 
stiffer in the modern than it was in the ancient or even in 
the mediaeval Church. The school of Antioch needs rehabilita- 
tion. As compared with its great rival, it represents “a 
wholly different method of approach ” to the religious prob- 
lems now as of old in question ; between the two “ there is 
the same divergence as between the moderns and the tradi- 
tionalists of to-day.” When we think of Christ, it is well to 
begin not with the Divine Nature, of which we know little, 
but with the Human, of which we may know much. If we 
do so, new horizons will open to us ; we shall look for a union 
* along moral rather than metaphysical lines.” 

ALFRED FAWKES. 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA, 


The Contrast. By Hilaire Belloc. (Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d. net.) 
British-American Relations. By J. D. Whelpley. (Grant 
Richards. 14s. net.) 

Tne two books to be considered here are of rather more than 
usual interest in their category. Working towards approxi- 
mately the same end, the authors have written from exactly 
opposite points of view. The opposition does not arise from 
the fact that one book is by an Englishman (the argument that 
Mr. Belloc is a Frenchman is in the present instance largely 
neademic) and the other by an American. The difference 
lies more in type of mind and motive. The fact is that there 
are two schools of thought as to the methods to be pursued 
in accomplishing an entente, or natural and sympathetic 
understanding, between the two peoples. Both schools are 
well defined ; both are partly mght; and both err in their 
own directions. Mr. Belloe belongs to the one which says 
that America is now such an essentially foreign country that 





ihe only way we shall be able to get on with her is to treat | 


her as a foreign country and to stop thinking of her as somehow 
Ienglish and a cousin with family loyalties. Mr. Whelpley, 
on the ether hand, holds the more traditional view that the 
fundamental similarities are greater than the differences and 


' 
| 
| 


—_— 


——<—— 
insists that mutual explanations can effect and Are in fay 
effecting a diminution of the superficial misunderstangj,, 
which has so often tended to undermine the basic sympatti* 
of the two peoples in the past. Mr. Belloc talks in the hasan 
of the European politician ; Mr. Whelpley sounds More ae 
the plain but understanding man of the people. ' 

Mr. Belloc’s book is brilliant, alarmist, and often Misleading 
The last adjective is justified because so many of . 
Belloc’s statements are inaccurate and superficial. Not thas 
they are intentionally so, but rather inevitably, for it 
practically impossible for one man to know and understaaj 
two countries equally and thoroughly well when one of they 
is his own. Moreover, The Contrast, of course, contains al 
the good old Belloc phobias and complexes—the Jews, the 
Catholics, the Army, Monarchy, &c. Then, too, the theme 
contrast has been greatly exaggerated, doubtless from wel. 
intentioned propagandist motives. It will be seen, therefyy 
that this book should be read with extreme caution ani 


should not be accepted as gospel by the ardent uninitiat; 


Although Mr. Belloc’s point of view is not new (youn, 
American writers have often expressed it) it may Appear s 
to orthodox minds. There is nevertheless something to } 
said for it.and it should not be peremptorily dismissed by thos 
whose affections are so strong as sometimes to cloud the 
vision, 

Mr. Whelpley’s book, as indicated, is of a very differen: 
character. By no means brilliant in the sense that yf, 
Belloe’s book is brilliant, it is nevertheless and fundamentally 
more sound. As far as it goes—and it goes much furthy 





than The Contrast—it is thorough, documented, based i 


fact and common sense, good-tempered, and honest. Thy 
fact that Mr. Whelpley repeats himself a good deal and miss: 
no opportunity to split an infinitive should not prejudiq 
the reader against his matter and his conclusions. He j 
neither flawless nor unprejudiced. He errs, moreover, o 
the side of optimism. But on the whole there is much mor 
to be said for his views than for Mr. Belloc’s. He seldoy 
engages in meretricious gencralizations, but keeps to attested 
facts and faces logical difficulties rather than avoiding them 
In fact, the courage and frankness with which he faces gray 
problems are the qualities which specially recommend his 
work. He traces the history of British-American relations y 
to the present day, discusses the influences as he sees then 
at work promoting or inhibiting understanding, and pointy 
cautiously to the future. 

If the reader can be prevailed upon to read both of thes 
books, he will gain a considerable understanding of th 
problems involved in a relation which must affect every on 
of us. If he can read but one, let him read British-Americn 
Relations. He will get less fireworks at his entertainmen! 
but more food. JosEPH BREWER. 


ARISTOTLE. 
Aristotle. By W. D. Ross. (London: Methuen. 10s. 6d. n 


In this volume Mr. Ross, the editor of the Oxford translation 
of Aristotle, has “tried simply to give an account of th 


main features of his philosophy as it stands before us in his 


works.” This he has done by giving a lucid, business-lik 
and skilfully compressed analysis, well fortified with adequal 


references, of the generally accepted works of Aristotle 
their traditional order; and in his aim he has been entirely 


successful. Criticisms and references to the philosophi 
antecedents of Aristotelian doctrines, to their philosoph 


environment and subsequent careers, are reduced to a milk 
mum; but when Mr. Ross ventures upon an opimicn of his 
own on the points in dispute, it is generally sound and alwa) 


sensible and arguable. The only exception would appe 
to be the verdict (p. 157) on Aristotle’s polemic against t! 
Platonic Theory of Ideas—* parts of it are unworthy ¢a\ 


and others are most suitably regarded as jokes.” This las 


nt 


suggestion surely is almost profane. Mr. Ross’s treatmel 
thus involves a very definite reaction againsi the attitu 


° > 66 23 “5 5 } The 
formerly favoured among Oxford idealists,” which ¢ 
deavoured to inculeate into the young a proper revera 

. : " hat 
for authority by asserting that ‘all great philosophers 8 


Plat 


always meant one and the same thing; as with 
(Continucad on page 38+ ) 
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Preaching the Gospel from 
house to house. 


More than 1,100 workers, curates, lay agents, and 
qualified women-workers are carrying on a definitely 

evangelistic and pastoral mission in the great cities | 
and industrial areas of our Jand—their work being 
made possible by the Church Pastoral-Aid Society. 


More men for the ministry. 


The Society is also helping to train, by means of its 
Ordination Fund, earnest-minded Evangelical men 
for the Ministry—the need for earnest, godly and | 
capable men in the Ministry never being greater 
than now. 


aims and methods 


of the Society are well known, and are such as | 
appeal to all lovers of the Scriptural and | 
Evangelical doctrines of the Church of England. | 


Your prayers and gifts 


for the furtherance of the work are earnestly 
desired. 


Church 
Pastoral-Aid 


Society 


Office: Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE 


Finlay 


By HERBERT JONES 


Author of “ The Well of Being,” “ Romanel,” etc. 








Crown 8vo. 5s. net. | 


“Mr. Jones writes in simple forms with an 
unusual ease, and his work is quite vibrant with | 
the confidence that life is worth living.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 
ts 


Mr. Jones’ new book confirms his steadily | 








NEW FICTION 
For publication February 29th. 


Conquistador 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


Author of “ Vain Oblations,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
1% each of the four stories in this book Mrs. Gerould, whose 
brilliant technique puts her in the front rank of short story 
writers, creates a highly original situation intensified by the con- 
fidence and restraint of her style. The long title-story is a 
dramatic study of two racial strains at war within one man, with 
the vivid colouring of Mexico as the setting. 


Ultimatum 
By VICTOR MacCLURE 

Author of “ Nicolette of the Quarter.” 6d. 

SCIENTIFIC knowledge and a powerful narrative are here blended 

in a remarkable romance of the air, which foreshadows with 

amazing credibility the compulsory prevention of future wars by a 

League employing irresistible weapons of a nature hitherto only 
dimly imagined, 


q 


7s. 


net. 


For publication March 21s. 


Golden-Eyes 
By SELWYN JEPSON 
Author of “‘ The Qualified Adventurer,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
M R. JEPSON’S readers expect incident, charm and humour 
of which ingredients are present in this romantic tale of a 
young man’s adventures in Londen and the North Sea in pursuit 
of the golden eyes whose owner he found lying outside his front 


door, 
™ ‘ 
Oliver October 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of “ Brewster's Millions,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 

N the day that Oliver October Baxter was born a gipsy told his 

fortune. She predicted for him all the good things of lie— 
love, wealth, and power. What else she predicted furnishes 
framework for one of the most dramatic plots of all 
McCutcheon’s long list of popular novels. The plot is clever, the 
story 1s full of humour, suspense, action and mystery. 


all 
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growing reputation as a writer of charming lyrical 


pieces fluently expressed.”—Scotsman. 
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The Journal of the Hon. 


Henry Edward Fox 
(Afterwards fourth and last Lord Holland) 





Edited by the 
EARL OF ILCHESTER 


An outspoken—sometimes an amazingly outspoken—critic of himself 
his associates, Fox's revelations of George IV., the Duke of Orleans, 
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Walter Scott, Rogers, Miss Edgeworth, Byron, Napoleon, and other diss 


tinguished persons of his day are as startling as they are new. 
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Aristotle, Kant, Hegel and I’—whereupon the speaker 
proceeded to lay down what the truth was. Mr. Ross, on the 
other hand, recognizes that though “ Aristotle sometimes 
uses language suggestive of idealism, in the main he might 
perhaps be ealled a naive realist” (p. 132); he adimits, also, 
though reluctantly and with hesitation, that he was an 
indeterminist (pp. 164, 188, 201, ¢f. p. 78). Mr. Ross’s candour 
and accuracy will no doubt have their reward ; he has pro- 
duced what will be extensively used as a text-book of Aris- 
totelian philosophy by candidates for the Oxford School of 
Literae Humaniores, and especially as the only intelligible 
and trustworthy guide through the labyrinth of Aristotclian 
logic. Whether, by so competently performing this function, 
he will not be found to have put the third-class man on a level 
with the first-class man, and by clearing up too many diffi- 
culties to have left both with too few problems to excite their 
interest, and so to have driven one more nail into the coffin 
of the old Oxford “ Greats,” is a further question ; but there 
is room for the apprehension that once the exact truth about 
ancient philosophy and history has been fully ascertained and 
intelligibly stated, it will become a bore, while their mis- 
interpretations in the light of subsequent developments, 
indefensible as they were, had more educational valuc. 
It remains to add that Mr. Ross’s book has an index, and 
a brief but adequate bibliography, while the monotonous 
perfection of his proof-reading is interrupted only by a 
misprint in the table of peripatetic dates on p. 296; it 
makes Aristotle fifty years too young, and so a mere infant 
phenomenon ! 


THE PATRICLAS. 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 1914-1919, 
2vols. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


Princess 
By Ralph Heodder-Williams. 
42s. net.) 

Tue Patricias, as they preferred to be called 

Pips ” was preferable to the vulgarism of * Princess Pats ” 

were the first of the Dominion contingents to reach the firing 

line in France. As their first C.O., the gallant and unforgotten 

Farquhar, told them, they were entrusted with the reputation 

of all the Colonial forces that were to follow. Gallantly did 








even “ Pip | 


they live up to this exacting trust ; it was no vain boast that | 


made it the established tradition of the regiment that “ the 
Patricias never lose a post,” and even when the exigencies of 
trench warfare made it necessary to withdraw from an un- 
tenable position, the verdict of those who were best able to 
judge was that of General Macdonell at Sanctuary Wood— 
they had done “ all that mortal man could do.” The original 
battalion was recruited almost entirely from British ex-regulars, 
nearly half of whom had actually seen service in South Africa 
or clsewhere. These first tough recruits were mostly expended 
in the second battle of Ypres, when the Patricias held on to the 
critical post of Bellewaerde Ridge till 80 per cent. of them 
were killed or wounded—but, as so often happened when 
things looked very far through, the Germans got tired first. 
For the rest of the War the battalion was kept up to strength 
by drafts from the University Companies formed in Canada, 
but this hardly altered the singular personality which a good 
battalion speedily acquires in actual warfare. The Patricias 
have been fortunate in their historian. Mr. Hodder-Williams, 
who is a professional historian as well as an ex-ollicer of the 
regiment, has written the stirring tale with enthusiusm tem- 
pered by sobriety, and his book is a valuable addition to our 
shelf of regimental histories. 
the delicate sketch of the charming relations between the 
regiment and its Colonel-in-Chief, Lady Patricia Ramsay. 


FICTION, 
ee 
A TRUE FICTION, 
Ariel: A Shelley Romance. By André Maurois. 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


net.) 


‘ius study by the author of Les Silences du Colonel Bramble 
is an excellent example of a type of book which the American 


Perhaps the best thing of all is | 








or English writer can hardly achieve but which the French | 


can do to perfection. It is simplicity produced out of a great 


complexity of material. The ordmary reader, as he enjoys 


the ecuse, simplicity and extreme clarity of the story, will find 


| 
| 


} remedy, rise and sink as the emerald waves s 


(The Bodley | 


it difficult to realize the mass of investigation, hard though 
e . . Bul 
and, last and most important, of imagination which 4 


gone to the production of this little book. It is in fags 
’ atl, 


biography raised to a fine art—biography in which they 
no discussion, no criticism of recorded facts, no suggest 
2 . e Ss OUUlsy 
or conjectures, no selection, but the crystallization ¢ 
these processes as it has taken place in the mind of the writ 
~ . - » ° ~ 
Its effect is the effect of a novel, and, what is more, g h 
admirabiy simple, sharply defined, and of strikingly yj 
quality. M. Maurois himself states the case mor modest 
in a prefatory note in the French editions, “ pour le lec 
bienveillant ”’ :— 

“On a souhaité faire, en co livre, oeuvre de roman’ r pluts 
quo d’historien ou de critique. Sans doute les faits sont yrs 
lon ne s’est permis de pr: ter 4 Shelley ni uno phrase, ni w 
qui ne soient indiquées dans les mémoires des ses amis 
lettres, dans ses pocmes; mais on efforeé d'ordon 
éléments véritables de maniére 4 produire l’impression 
verte progressive, de croissance naturelle qui semble le props 
roman. Que le lecteur ne cherche done ici ni érudition, ni » 
tions, et s'il n’a pas le gout vif des éducations sentimentales, , 
n’ouvre pas ce petit ouvrage.” 





s'est 


It sounds, in his words, so simple a plan: in reality it is 
of the most ambitious and diflicult, and M. Maurois’s sye 
deserves the highest praise. He has a happy gift for ; 
vivid delineation of personal appearance and personal ¢y 
acter: the chief persons of the story are admirably portray 
and the less important characters—the forbidding Miss £ 
Westbrook, Harriet’s elder sister, Hogg, Miss Hitchen 
the profligate and domineering Byron—are graphically 4 
memorabiy presented. ; 
The book has, besides, other excellent qualities, for a Fr 
writer is able to view English character and English inst 
tions with a detachment impossible to an Englishman; | 
is it only, in M. Maurois’s case, detachment ; it is als 
ever so slight distortion of view which makes most thir 
English seem to the logieal and Jatin Frenchman slighi 
barbarous and slightly ridiculous, and which gives to ail 
remarks a delicious sharpness and piquaney. This gua 
in M. Maurois is reinforced by another, also typically | 
—a gentle and reconciling cynicism towards life in ger 
and in particular. 
and those he loves ; not only upon Godwin and Eliza We 
brook, but also upon Hlarrict, Mary, and Shelley hin 
It does no moi 
to show the mechanical, puppet-like and slightly a 
aspect of all human schemes and actions. It makes delight 
fun of the mission of Harrict, Eliza, and the youthful Sli 
to Ireland to hasten the emancipation of the Cathiolies 


It is directed equally upon those he ha 





It spares no one and damages no one. 


“How were the fair Harriet and Eliza of the 1 
hair going to emancipate the Irish Catholics ? Th 
left unanswered, but Shelley took with him ‘An A 


Irish,’ so full of philosophy, wise counsels, and love 
that it seemed impossible the mere reading of it w 
every heart.” 
It plays gently upon all young ladies the world over 
we are shown how, while Shelley himself cnchante 
young ladies of the Godwin houschold, Shelley’s young ¥ 
t=] ? . . 

Ilarriet was less pleasing to them :— 

** Poor dear Shelley!’ said they, so soon as the 
left them. ‘ He certainly has not got the wife he ou 
This is an impression very general amongst young 
see the man they would have liked themselves in the | 
another.” 


In another diverting passage whose lightness of touch 
accurate to be accusable of frivolity, M. Maurois gives av! 


impression of the childishness which remained to the end: 


strong a characteristic of Shelley :— 


** Luckily, the Magician had at his disposal ways and n 
defied the police of Lord Castlereagh. When he had v I 
fine incendiary pamphlet, he would put it in a little box, ¥ 
resined and waxed, with a lead below, and a tiny mast an 
above, and launch it on the ocean, or he would make 
balloons, and having loaded them with Wisdom set them 
up into the summer sky. Or he would watch entranced a! 
of dark-green bottles tightly corked, and cach containing 4 
wayed the 


his fav 





After he had * worked’ hard in this 
ation was blowing soap-bubbles,”’ 


manner, 


M. Maurois’s study, as we have said, is a work of art, ane 


excellence in this respect is evident at the outset, for he mu 
1 wit 


duces us to his subject by showing us briefly, vividly, ane 
the smatiest 
standing, ton, the typical Public School, and Dr. Keate, | 


(Continued on page 3s.) 
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twist of exagveration and deliberate misunec 
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typical headmaster of the beginning of the n’neteenth century. 
Thus he sets the social scene, the physical and temporal 
environment, for his hero. Of Dr. Keate and Eton he 
writes :— 

“The real, but hidden, aim of the system was to form ‘hard- 

faced men,’ all run in the same mould. In action you might be 
independent, but any originality of thought, of dress, or of language 
was the most heinous of crimes. To betray the smallest interest 
in ideas or books was a bit of disgusting affectation to be forcibly 
pulled up by the roots.” 
The ending of the book, too, has true imaginative skill. It 
is long after the death of Shelley. Most of those who knew 
him ere dead, but Claire Clairmont still exists in extreme old 
age. A young man, seeking information on Byron and 
Shelley, visits her. They talk of Byron and the old lady 
declares that she never really loved Byron :— 

‘*** Have you never loved, Madame ?’ 

A delicate blush suffused the withered cheeks, and this time she 
made no reply, gazing on the ground. 

‘Shelley 7?’ he murmured. 

‘With all my heart and soul,’ she replied, without raising her 
eyes. 

"Then, with a charming coquetry she gave him a tap on the 
cheek with her closed fan.” 

So the story ends. It is perhaps the best, certainly the 
most vivid picture of the life of Shelley which has yet been 
written. The one criticism—a not inconsiderable one—which 
can be brought against it is that it is difficult, in the light of 
the poet’s character as here presented, to account for the 
works, both poetry and prose, which Shelley has left behind 
him. To this effect Mrs. Campbell’s remarkable Shelley and 
the Unromantics, which was recently reviewed here by the 
Editor, forms an excellent corrective. The fact remains, 
however, that M. Maurois has produced an entrancing book. 
He has killed two birds with one stone, for he has written 
at the same time an excellent novel and an excellent biography. 
To enjoy him to the full we must read him in the original, 
for his limpid, vivacious and caustic style cannot be completely 
reproduced in English; but it was imperative that so good 
n book should be translated for the benefit of those who do 
not read French. Miss Ella D’Arcy’s translation is good, 
but not very good. She frequently reproduces the excellences 
of the original but sometimes she will unaccountably lapse 
und will occasionally add things which are not present in 
the French. On the first page, for instance, M. Maurois 
remarks that Dr. Keate had birched “ presque tous les 
premiers ministres, évéques et généraux du pays.” Miss 
D’Arey translates “half the ministers, bishops, generals, 
and dukes in the kingdom.” And in the final passage quoted 
above, “‘a delicate blush suffused the withered cheeks ” 
weakens and vulgarizes M. Maurois’s simple “ elle rougit.” 
Why not “she blushed ” ? 





‘ 


Martin ARMSTRONG. 


DOOMSLAND. Shane Leslie. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Shane Leslie’s novel has a two-fold interest —the interest 
of fact and the interest of fiction, incompatibles that mingle 
more easily in the Celtic twilight than elsewhere. To appre- 
ciate fully the historical aspect of Doomsland, one must be 
familiar with the Irish nationalist movement of the past 
twenty years, and especially familiar with its personalities 
and its literary excavations. Possessed of such familiarity 
the reader will be able to give names to a score or more 
deftly-drawn figures and enter with zest into the arena where 
contending scholars dispute over the half-animated body 
of the Gaelic language. Altogether, Doomsland is an admir- 
able account of the Ireland of yesterday. Its defects as a 
book, the over-coloured, sometimes inexact writing, the 
tendency to sprawl and to indulge richness of detail at the 
expense of clearness of outline-—these faults, while they 
make it at times hard to read, also make it seem, to an English- 
man, irrefutably Irish. 


OTHER NOVELS.—January. By Katharine Pleydell- 
Bouverie. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—The inconveniences 
of uncle and niece falling in love with each other, which are 
dwelt on in this novel, are rather a non-conductor to the 
sympathies of the reader. The discovery of the illegitimacy 
of the heroine does little to modify this attitude, though it 
smooths her path to union with the above-mentioned uncle. 
The book, which is a modern story of everyday life, is other- 
wise pleasantly written and readable. The Mystery in 
the Ritsmore. By William Johnston. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—An exciting American story dealing with a murder 
in a great hotel. The end will considerably astonish an 
ingenuous reader. No. 3. By Lady Kitty Vincent. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.)—If the author could have 
made her plot a shade more credible this book would haye 











| 





been a great success. Even as it is, the reader, in Spite of 
feeling that the events are impossible, will occasionally find 
them exciting. Capitol Hill. By Harvey Fergusson. (Joly 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net.}—The seamy side of politica) pe 
journalistic life in Washington is satirized in this volume 
The date is before and during the War, and the centzaj 
figure is an amusing adventurer who is troubled by few 





scruples in the art of acquiring money and__positio, 
——The Day-Boy. By Ronald Gurner. (Grant Richanjc 
7s. 6d. net.)—This is a novel with a purpose. It tej 


how a boy works his way up through the board school 
secondary schools, and Oxford, to become a house-master at 
one of the older and bigger Public Schools; and how he came 
to the conclusion that these schools are run practically with. 
out the aid of the master—that they run themselves, in fet 
and that they are therefore not places for a man with apy 
ambition for service. It is a book more interesting as ap 
educational study than as a novel. * 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION. 
Fraser. (Methuen. 6s. 6d. net.) 

When Dr. Drever published his admi:able Iniroduction ty 
the Psychology of Education last year, he filled most satis. 
factorily a blank space as far as an outline of the subjcet 
from the standpoint of pure psychology was concerned. 
But it was felt at the same time that a similar outline was 
needed from the point of view of the practical application 
of the more recent developments. Now Mr. Kennedy-Frasr 
has come — to supply this need in a thoroughly helpful 
way. His book is, admittedly, only an outline, but it elears 
the ground for more detailed work and will prove an excellent 
guide to primary and secondary school teachers. In general 
principles Mr. Kennedy-Fraser holds firmly to the functional 
view of education. He insists that stress should be laid upon 
the processes of thinking rather than upon the accumulation 
of facts. He brings all the recent developments of psychology 
to bear upon the relations of teacher and pupil in working 
out the practical applications of his principles. In his dis- 
cussion of School Discipline and Adolescence as problems in 
the school, he mentions several experiments being tried in 
these connexions, but he fails to take any account of the 
so-called Dalton Plan. We should be most interested to 
know what Mr. Kennedy-Fraser thinks of this experiment 
which seems to have opened up very important lines of 
development. 

THE PERIODICAL ESSAYISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By G. 8. Marr. (John Clarke and Co., Ltd. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

There is a kind of familiarity that breeds expectation rather 
than contempt, and on this emotion the periodical essay 
floated through the eighteenth century. Defoe, Addison, 
Ficiding and Goldsmith bequeathed their charm to Lamb. 
Huzlitt and Thackeray, and so the tale would scem to end. 
The modern reader of journalism knows better. If th: 
mark of the periodical essay be moral sympathy he finds it 
in the late Sir W. Robertson Nicoll and the ever present 
Mr. Middleton Murry. If it be a friendly link of character, 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson and ** Wayfarer,” late of the Natien, 
supply his need. If it be an intriguing blend of characte 
and criticism, the ‘“* Autolycus " articles of Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
and the “ Affable Hawk ” papers of Mr. Desmond McCarthy 
have not been written in vain. The Sunday papers give him 
the far from Addisonian leisure of Mr. Garvin and Mr. Ernest 
Newman, to balance the profaner Saturday interludes of 
Mr. F. W. Thomas. A new “ Tatler,” from the pens of Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Tomlinson would 
not fail of success; and a “Ladies? Megezine’ from Mrs 
Virginia Woolf, Miss Rebecca West, Miss Edith Sitwell and 


By D. Kennedy. 


. 


Mrs. Asquith would be inconceivable but startling. Ther 
is so much valuable essay-writing lost in the macel- 


strom of the Press that we could wish the establishment of 
some periodical for waifs and strays. There is nothing te 
fix the age as the Tatler and Spectator embalmed the days ol 
QueenAnne. If‘ Wills,” ‘The Grecian” and “* White’s Choco- 
late House” are no more, we can find art and literature at thi 
Café Royal, politics at the Westminster ** Lyons,” tea-talk at 
the * Good Intent” or the “ Blue Cockatoo,” manners at 
** Murray’s ” and life at the coffee-stall. Fiction and_ the 
revue are in danger of usurping the mirror of manners, 
but there is room for all in the wide domain of satire. Is it 
too much to suggest that the freedom of late years would 
have been curbed by a new urbanity of ridicule? Punch 
is too much a time-server to be the chronicler of the age. Let 
us have more malice. Such are the hopes and fears aroused 
by Dr. Marr’s chatty account of the eighteenth-century essay- 
ists, whose work read in some hundred and fifty periodicals 
still leaves him with enthusiasm and discrimination. An 
index of authors and topics would have increased the use- 
fulness of this otherwise excellent guide and survey. 
(Continued on page 338.) 
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PYJAMAS 


SHIRTS, 
and SOFT COLLARS. 





distinctive as 


ss] UVISCA” is 

well as good style, and every 
man who prides himself on being 
** well-tailored ’’ or “* well-groomed ” 





will have his Shirts, Pyjamas, 
and Soft Collars fashioned of this 
faultless and excellent material. 


Ask your Outfitter or Stores to 
show you the Newest Patterns. 


LOOK FOR THE 
*LUVISCA’ TAB 
ON EVERY GAR- 
MENT. NONE 
GENUINE WITH- 








IF any difficulty in obtaining “ Luvisca” 

Shirts, Pyjamas and Soft Collars, write 
to COURTAULDS, LTD. (Dept. 58M), 
19, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 2, who will 
send you name of your nearest retailer and 
descriptive booklets. 











YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid .. ee 
Reserve Fund oe se oe -- Yen 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Kio de 
Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, ‘T'sinanfu, Tsingtau, 
Vladivostock, 

fhe Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 


Yen 100,000,000 
73,000,000 


K. YANO, London Manager. 
London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





SPRING DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS & FURNISHING 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Designs prepared and Estimates submitted Free 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., PRESENT ST. 


LONDON, W. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


apstal pigoerions and Issued £9,000,000 
apit ‘aid up eos £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund £3,350,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Londen, ELC. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT. 
ANC ES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on te + ~bich may be ascer- 
tained on application, 

















WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: WALTER LEAF 
Deputy-Chairmen: SIR MONTAGU TURNER 
R. HUGH TENNANT 


Chief General Managez; 
JOHN RAE 
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Authorized Capital - £33,000,00 
Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve ¢ - . 


oN 
Ses 


(as 
h~—h 


£9,003,718 
£9,003,718 





~ 


THE BANK is represented by Branches or Agents 
in all the Principal Cities and Towns of the 
United Kingdom and has Correspondents 
throughout the World 










Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 









WELWYN GARDEN CITY, 


HERTS. 


Forty Minutes from King’s Cross, in the 
heart of very beautiful country. 


Soundly built houses, brick with tiled roof, may 
now be inspected, several of which are ready for 
immediate occupation. All have been planned by 
Architects to meet modern Several 
fitted with central heating. 


conditions. 


Bedrooms, I Living 
Sitting Rooms. 


Prices range from {625 for 2 
Room, to £1,400 for 5 Bedrooms, 3 
Easy terms arranged. lor example, £150 cash and 
balance in annual instalments of £65 12s. 6d. secures 
4-Bedroom House, price £9: 0. 


Roads made. Main drainage. Company’s water 
gas and electric light. 
For illustrated particulars, plans, and full details 
apply— 
Surveyor, Estate Office, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


Office (2 minutes from Welwyn Garden City Station) 
hours, g a.m. to 6 p.m., including Saturday. 


Telephone: Welwyn Garden 248; toll call from 


London. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
(England). ESSEX (South East). (His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. £1 5s. net.) 

This new volume, the fourth devoted to Essex, which is 
the result of the extremely valuable and interesting labours 
of the Historical Monuments Commission, deals with that 
part of Essex which is bounded on the south by the Thames 
as far west as Hornchurch Marshes, thence north-east by a 
ine running roughly through Romford, Brentwood, Ingate- 
stone and Chelmsford, whence the boundary runs due cast 
to the estuary of the Blackwater. ‘The volume is copiously 
illustrated by plans, maps, and a large number of first-rate 
photographs. The order adopted in the letterpress is as 
follows :—(1) Pre-historic monuments and earthworks; (2) 
Roman monuments and earthworks ; (3) English ecclesiastical 
monuments ; (4) English secular monuments ; (5) Unclassified 
monuments. Section (4) includes, of course, castles, houses 
(from great mansions to the smallest cottage) and a great 
variety of beautiful exterior and interior details. The present 
volume, which completes the survey of Essex, contains also 
“4 short review of the monuments of the county as a whole, 
together with an estimate of their relative position and valuo 
viewed from the wider standpoint of English archaeology. With 
this is combined a slight sketch of certain influences immediately 
affecting the county during the Roman and Saxon and Danish 
periods and a statement of the main lines upon which the Com- 
missions system of dating mediaeval monuments is based. Further, 
at the end of the Inventory is given a list of those families whose 
arms, if anterior to 1550, are blazoned in this and in the preceding 
Essex volumes, while two pages of illustrations are devoted to some 
examples of mouldings grouped by centuries which were measured 
in the course of our enquiries, and another page gives examples 
of mason’s marks drawn from Essex Churches.” 


Unhappily, the financial difficulties of the present time still 
prevent the restoration of the staff toits pre-War strength. 
Here is an opportunity for a private benefactor anxious to 
save the ancient monuments of one of the most interesting 
of the English counties, for the Commission has been instru- 
mental in preserving interesting monuments which might 
otherwise have been destroyed. 

The present volume, like the others, is not only of immense 





historical importance, but is also fascinating to the gencral | 


reader who is interested in English architecture and the 
history of the countryside. 


REALITIES AND SHAMS. 
Norgate. 6s.) 

These suggestive essays are the antithesis of the Daily 
Mail. Not that their author, like the Pope, is always right ; 
nor, though one would like to think so, that Lord Rothermere 
is always wrong. But the manner of approach and_ the 
stock-in-trade of the two differ. The one deals radically 
with realities; the other superficially with shams. We 
are suffering, the Principal reminds us, “* from a Thyestéan 
banquet of claptrap ”; “ Hats off to France!” shouts the 
Peer. There is an association of ideas, if an association by 
contraries, between the points of view. Dr. Jacks’ method 
is that of Matthew Arnold. He analyses the ideas of our 
generation, the result being to show not that they are in 
themselves shams, but that, as represented in the popular 
mind, they easily become so. And, as a corrective, he 
sends us back to old books whose teaching “has been clean 
forgotten by the vast majority of men who ought to have 
remembered it.’’ 
preachers Matthew Arnold, the prospects both of Church 
and State would be brighter than they are. 


By L. P. Jacks. (Williams and 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
CHEERFUL MARKETS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


markets is very well demonstrated in the latest of the 
monthly valuations by the Bankers’ Magazine. During 
the months of December and January, the 365 repre- 


sentative securities selected by that magazine showed 


an aggregate shrinkage in capital value of about 
77,000,000. For the month ending February 19th, 


however, that loss was much more than recovered, the 
same securities showing an appreciation of £118,000,000. 
In other words, notwithstanding the fact that markets 
have had to contend with such factors as the establish- 
ment of a Labour Government, a short but sharp railway 
strike, a great strike of dock labourers and a fresh slump 





in Foreign Exchanges—notably in the franc—prices of 


| 


| being on German account 


If our politicians reed Burke, and our | 





— 
public securities are higher on the whole thay thr 
months ago. ™ 

To some extent, no doubt, the explanation jg to | 
found in the strong technical position of markets 0 
the one hand, supplies of credits are fairly abunds : 
owing in part to the dullness of trade, while oy = 
other hand there seems to be little doubt that contane, 
facilities on the Stock Exchange having been suspended 
for so many years, the ordinary public has rather ops, 
out of the habit of fortnightly speculations in gener) 
securities, while, of course, as regards cilt-edeed shea, 
monthly settlements are still suspended, vis 
are, nominally, at all events, restricted to a cash bas. 
These, of course, are conditions which tend to emphasize 
the effect of buying orders which come upon somewhgs 
limited markets, though it is diflicult to say what might 
be the effect of such conditions upon prices if any a nena 
selling movement commenced, prompted not necessarily 


T grow 


and ce aliy {8 





by any nervous apprehensions but by, say, a revival jy 
trade offering more profitable outlets for capital 

During the past week markets have, of course, bee 
sentimentally affected by the settlement of the dockey 
strike, though I must hasten to add that nowhere mop 
than in the City has greater attention been given ty 
the outstanding feature of the recent strike period. 
namely, the complete inability of the Government | 
ensure the safe and prompt despatch or delivery of His 
Majesty’s mails. At the very beginning of the strik 
the Government was vociferous in proclaiming jts 
intention to stop all profiteering, &e., but when it cam 
down to the simple but practical question of affording 
adequate protection to ensure the delivery and despateh 
of the mails, they were found wanting, and it is a point 
which may well cause anxiety. 

A further satisfactory feature of the week, and one 
which has aided markets, has been the 
recovery in the French franc. Here again, while fully 
recognizing the importance of the~recovery, and also 
the fact that the previous fall was probably accentuated 
by excessive “* bear” operations—some of them possibly 
I think it would 
that too much stress should not be laid upon the matter 
In so far as it has been due to the effect produced by 
French legislation imposing greater taxation, well and 
good, but as I stated last week, it will take time for th 
real effect of any Budgetary and fiscal reforms in Franc 
to make themselves felt permanently on the Exchang 
There is no doubt, however, that the rally in the fran 
has also been accentuated by the very optimistic rumours 
circulated with regard to the general question of what 
may be termed, for the sake of brevity, a general clearing 


substantial 


be we ll 


up of the reparation payments tangle. That the 
may be good grounds for thinking that the Exper 


Committees have come to some unanimous and ver 
definite conclusions concerning the extent of German 
balances abroad, and the best means for reconstructing 
Germany with a view to ultimate reparation payments, 
is quite probable. What, however, I am_ inclined t 
think is less probable is that under any imaginabl 
schemes, France can receive at an early date any 
substantial amounts in reparation payments sufficient 
to affect her exchange materially. If, therefore, Pars 
in this respect is being over-cptimistic, it is possible 
that disappointment may yet result in a fresh setback 
in the franc, and that the real recovery in economit 
conditions in France, and particularly in the exchange, 
may be postponed for a while, though it will doubtless 


: _| come ultimately, and the great recuperative power d 
Str,—What may be termed the inherent buoyancy of | 


the French people will agaiu be manifested.—1 am, Si, 
Yours faithfully, Axrtuvcr W. Kipp. 
City, February 27th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

On the whole it may be said that English railway 
dividends have pretty well fulfilled expectations, and 
now that the dockers’ strike is over it may fairly be 
hoped that the setback in prices talked of a week or two 
back may be avoided. Indeed, were it not for the 
situation in the coal 
describe the genera) 
340.) 


apprehensions with regard to the 
industry, it might be possible to 
(Continued on page 
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three NEW ISSUE. Originally founded in Haymarket nearly half a century ago, and having been 

f = _ = d during the last 35 years by the present proprietor, he is 
: ’ i ; 1ow relinquishing proprietorship of Heppells after a lifetime successfu 
th the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, which | pharmaceutical pursuit. I PI 8 etime of successful 








. been filed wi 
0 De 4 Prospectus has tates amongst other things that Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline | i 
e Al es i } H 1as nearly a century’s reputation, having been 
0) n will be ma : to the Committee of tie London Stock Exchange for | established more than ninety years ago. Famous Specialists have from ae 
“th Applian n to deal in the Shares ot the Company aiter allotment, and application | to time recommended its use, and the Directors have every reason to believe 
dant permissi for an oflicial quotation will also be made, that by judicious publicity the sales and profits of this preparation will ba 
. + ahaihainiitins rapidly and largely augmented. 
* Sa : , T - , av 
ry , PTION LIST will OPEN on THURSDAY, 28th day cf Messrs, Newman Ogle, Ashworth and Co., Chartered Accountants, repor 
“aig The SUBS, and will CLOSE on or before MONDAY, the 3rd day of | as follows :— aie . » Chartere ccountants, report 
“nded Rebeus ys March, 1924. : ; SPENCER Houses, SOUTH PLACE, 
To the Directors, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


TOW) S, LIMITED HEPPELi8, LIMITED, 21st February, 1924. 
“ner, HEPPEI J 4 Gentlemen,—We have prepared Profit and Loss Accounts of the business of 


tock. HE PPELLS trom 1919, earlier tigures not being available, and beg to rey 
KS, ompanies / , 1908 to 1917.) the Turnover and Net Profits as shown by those accounts forthe years 19 





(Incorporate 1 under th 




















aling N CHEMISTS, poo boethe DRUGGISTS, and 1922, and the three months ending March 3ist, 1923, after de biting all 
hy o BRITISH AND FOREIG . pages ad i charges, but before providing for depreciation on fix s and fittings, taxation, 
— pROPRIETORS ~. Lor ia a” URILLAC, }ank interest, and Directors’ fees and remuneration, are as follows :— 

NASI 7a é Db d 4 , S & ANE, : 

12 , Turnover. Net Profits. 
What - Twelve months to 3lst December, 1920 .. £169,109 8 9 £24,413 Iz 6 
nl bt CAPII AL ° - - ~ £250,000, ” ” ” 1921 126,150 1 7 12,164 18 0 
Light é , ” ” ” 1922 .. 127,823 17 5 73:10 2 

5 DIVIDED INTO Three months 81st Mare 922 £2 5 g 
neral 150,000 7 per cent. ¢ umulative P —— ati ng Preference Shares of £1 each, Three — : pm tiger _ cm. o Sal, 6 . £6,83 » 0 

, 0, “>: « « h « € IT ) ~~ bf ‘ 
sarily y a Oe. s 108 a . s. eact rhe turnover and profits above do not include those of the Brighton 11 h 
al ‘) ' 95,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 eac ee ,000 Ordinary Shares of Is. eac j Which has only been recently established, or those of the Regent Palace Phat y 
alin | ‘ ’ | and Lamplough’s Saline, which have only been recently acquired 


ry Shares of Is. each have been applied for by and will | | 
it. to the Vendors, and 50,000 Ordinary | The Assets acquired by the Company are :— 





of which the Ordin: 


















issued at a premium of 7) per c ; wees i : 
beer rares of £1 each have been applied for or underwritten by the Directors Freehold and Leasehold Buildings (as valued by Mr. J. 
ei and their friends, at the same premium, v.z., at 21s. 6d. each. _ Trevor, F,A.1., Surveyor) ‘ se ay e £48,000 0 @ 
kers a) SRE ach ae Cumulative Preferential Dividend Fixtures, Fittings, Plant, and Machinery (as estimated by 
more dive 7 e t. per ar 1 on t yount — lL up thereon, and rank in I ro} rietor), subje ( tt valu "Paes 7 : : . 19,000 0 0 
tae 5 3 protits each r pari passu with the Ordinary Shares is certified by Pro Wr at last stock 
spect Ol vn } Fi i V id r e of 7 per cent. for such year ~ at at cost or market price, wihit ver was the 
r the lat me . hot » at dhanes: tava faceted 10 Tet _ _ lower), subject to valuation as at 18th February, 1924 99,225 0 5 
Peed tar etls t mount Luy Ordinary Shares being entitled Goodwill (as valued by Messr Orridgs and Co,, Chemists’ 
‘ te ong be tely t mounts paid up on such shares. In rte di ‘Trad M: ; a 75,165 12 6 
ce Shareholders hay iority in repayment of capital, and Ga tary Articles, ‘Ltd, at cost oa a 3 © 
1 l whether ct Lor not, up to commencement ol - Seer 
it il r right paril nu in profits or assets. £249,390 12 11 
. To which must be added the balance of the pr Is of the issu 
Ils ISSUE OF of share capital after deduction of the purchase consideration 23,274 19 7 
‘am 7 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PARTICIPATING (up to 10 per cent.) | , Aa - z 
ding 00 REF RENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH AT PAR, and _ Net Assets. = -- £272605 12 6 
; 5000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH AT 21s. 6d. PER SHARE. | 
atch ‘referential Allotment will be made so far as is possible to Customers | The Vendors discharge all liabilities up to 18th February, 1924 
aint the Books, to the Trade, and Shareholders in their Companies. } The subs ription of this issue will bjectt ex] nses and v ul 1ation adjustments, 
bees | provide the Company with £122,500 stock and working capital 


NEWMAN OGLE, ASHWORTH & CO., 


iessrs, COUTTS and CO., of 15 Lombard Street, E.C.3, 440 Strand, 
Chartered Accountants, 


c.2, and 1 Park Lane, W.1; and the NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 














we BANK, Limited, Head Office, 15 Rishopsgate, E.C.2, and Branches, as | 4, General Manager estimates net profit for the year ended Dé 
itial ankers of the Company, are atin rised to receive subscriptions for the 1923. to be upwards of £51,000 (subject to audit), current rate of ne a . 
i ibove issue, payable as follows : : oe i , an inn alti? Seale, and that from tie bu a Te Sanivioita wanein aatine 
uily 2s. od. per Share on Application (in case of Ordinary Shares, including x pili hit ional revenue should be derived of not less than £2,800 | see hick 
a, Premium); 7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment; 10s. Od. per Preference | ae valid ie case ob sets aye nthes be igen Aree ; an adel or an iul oy 8 i 
— Share and lis. 6d. per Ordinary Share, on April Ist, 1924. } oy 1921 ; ths wovenne tan Which yy 2 te “ts a Hh «ty pea pri Te rs _— yh 
ited if paid in fullooa lotment, oron any date thereafter inadvance, interest ae ate 6 " tava de nage th rsrcerart - vas i) «9 SU AN GaAL) yuble that of 10zz, 
1) will be allowed at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the amount prepaid. | “"¢ © COUtMuUlE vo case. ; 
IDI fully-paid Letters of Allotment will be exchangeable for Share Certifi- PROFITS, 
well ites, which will be ready on or before May ist, 1924 (or if desired, subject The actual and estimated profits of the Compan ure 
to payment of Stamp Duty, for Warrants to Bearer). No further Shares summarised as follows 

ter ranking in respect of dividends, or capital repayment, in priority to or Heppell’s average of net profit for 4 rs ended 3i1st 

} a 2 with the 150,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares December, 1923, as shown by above mentioned Report, 

' : be issued without sanction of a resolution of such Preference Share- and estimated by the General Manager = se £21.48 0 1 
and olders at a meeting specially convened and passed by a majority of not Lamplough’s Saline estimated net annual profit .. os 2300 UY O 
| ss than three-fourths of the votes given upon such resolution. Sid 
t! rhe 7 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Dividend is payable half-yearly £24205 10 1 
, m April lst and October Ist. ‘The participating dividend will be declared 

which is, subject to administration expenses, sufficient to cover more 


t General M 5 
he first dividend in respect of the Preference Shares now offered for | than twice over the fixed dividend on the Preference Shares of this issue. 


a iwscription will be payable on October Ist, 1924, calculated from the | In 1921 (the record year of universal trade depression) the profits were 
spective dates of payment of instaiments. Dividends will accrue from | more than sufficient to pay the fixed Preference Dividend. On the basis 

of last year’s actual and estimated profits of upwards of £31,000, with 
the estimated additional revenue, such dividend is over three times 
covered. 





Allotment, 

















tal DIRECTORS. | 
a Sir ALAN m PCHINGS, K.B.E. (Dire r, South Yorkshire Chemical | Che wholesale and proprietary article portion of the business is capable of large 
rks, Ltd rth British and Mercantile Insurance Company | expansion 
; cal), 60 Katon Terrace, S.W. 1. Applications may be made on the accompanying form and lodged with Courts 
ert JOUN | LEDERICR HALLS DALLY, M.D)., M.A., 93 Harley Street, W. . & Co., 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 3, 440 Strand, W.C. 2, or 1 Park cane, 3% 
ROBI wre IAXWELL TROTT! D., D.P.H., 20 Belgrave Road, 8.W. or with the NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 15 Bishopsgate, L.C, 2; 
ALFREDARTHUR ROBERTS ‘ C.S., F.G.5. (Director, Benzoland By I or any of their branches, with the amount payable on application. 
es ducts, Ltd.), 16 Grosvenor Place, 5.W. 1 (Technical Director), Prospectuses, upon the terms of which applications for shares will alone be 
wall ntertained, cé e ained ¢ > offices of » Company s Brokers or 
a GENERAL MANAGER. ner ey i, can be obtained at the offices of the Company or of its Brokers or 
— FRANK ARTHUR RINGER, M.P.S., Pharmaceutical Chemist (by exam.), | Dated 27th February. 1924. 
ITs, 164 Pi lilly, W.1 | 
BANKERS.—COUTTS and CO., 15 Lombard Street, E.( Ce : 
t ° = < THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED, 


SOLICITORS.—CLIFFORD TI RNER nd HOPTON, 81 to 87 Gresham 
Sir { 


A 





House This Form of Application should be sent to COUTTS and CO.,15 Lombard 





AUDITORS.—NEWMAN OGLE, ASILWORTH and CO., Spencer ‘ t ] - 
Ba South Place. E.C.2, Chartered Accountants. Street, E.C.3, or 440 Strand, W.C.2. or 1 Park Lane, W.1; or to 
alt) BROKERS 3HAW. LOEBL and CO., Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, E.C. 2 NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK Limited, 15 Bishopsgate, 'E -C.2, 
ris : MAW, LUEDL an : so + ey ne ee or any of its Branches, with a remittance for the amount payable 
ra SECRETARY (pro tem.).—T. 8. REARDON, A.S.A.A. on Application. 
bl REGISTERED and TRANSFER OFFICES.—SPENCER HOUSE, SOUTH | NO neces e teens socves 


ch tec HEPPELLS, LIMITED 


- ABRIDGED PROSPEC TUS. To the Directors of HEPPELLS, Limited. 

































Te, The Company has been formed iri ly | to acquire and extend the well-known Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £............0+: being 
$$ + tuport siness of HEPPEL| British and Foreign Pharmacists, owners | a Deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share : eiecaeun . Preference Shares of £1 each at par 
h ts in “ CLARK'S BATH SALTS” pre paration, of the valuable on Application for aot? -Ordinary Shares of £1 each, at 
mewaty 3 URILLAC,” also of * Boissakn’s * Perfumes and other | 915. Gd. per Share of the abovi Con pany, I request you to allot me Shares in 
oe & ‘ a6 marks, O8 the Wholesale and Manufacturing accordance with such application upon the terms of the Company’s Prospectus, 
sts’ b S DRAKE & ¢ . I the Share Capitalt PRO- | Gated 27th February, 1924, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association 
ARY Al TD.» ners of the « tablished proprietary rights of | of the Company, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number 
{PLOUGH'’S PYRETIC SALINI und other preparations and of patent rights. that may be allotted to me, and to pay the balance due from me by the instalments 
in additi to the manufacturing and wholesale branch, there are twelve of specified in the said Prospectus, and 1 authorise you to place my name on the 
up-to-date, well-equipped Pharmacies, now carried on by Heppells, register of members of saa Company as the holder of the Shares allotted to me, 
ssessing unique features International Chemists’ shops, eleven of which on oa rae : : 
London and 7 nv ; ghton. he application may be for Pref n r Ordinary Shares or both. 
I 3 and ( se those of De Castro Watson & Richards Dated thi 1924 
Kr e, and t », S.W. (Established 1838); the goodwill | LUIS. we eee ee eeresereseseeees . 
iV W late o { Street and Burlington Arcade, who were Chemists | Usual Signature...... ra 
1 ppointment to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra), and Heppells’ branches at | 
id 64 and 165 vdilly ; 71 i 73 Knightsbridge; 5 Buckingham Palace | Nat in full (BLOCK LETTERS) soe 
be oad Ss Char treet, Strar 77 and 78 Strand; 9 Bloomsbury Street; (5 it Mi irs., Or 3 ) 
Hayina . a s Road, Brighton ; The Regent Palace Hotel Pharmacy, | , 
0 1ufacturing and wholesale branch at Nos. 1, 2, 13, 14 and 15 Eden | Addz IM LUN). eeeereerereeeenees Steet eeerereesenseeesenss . 
ys) V.\V A | 
fhe business numbers amongst its clientéle members of the British Royal | PT RRER SORES FESAASS SES TEAK SE EES i asi oe 
‘am many of the nobility, H.M. The Queen of Norway, and the Dowager | Occupation .esccesseeeeees eT PETES LTTE Te Ee ee 
I 8 Kussia t holds the Roya Appoi itment of Chemist to H.M. The | Pl » write distinct 
K Spain, and its su $3 warrants utilization of its extensive London and 
provincial unexion in the opening of further branches which are intended | Cheques should be drawn payable t I and crossed “* N Neg e 
t shed in t i ilities, Any alteration from ‘* Order” to’ Bearer ’’ must bear the Drawer’s signi C. 
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yield on railway stocks at present prices as distinctly COMPANY MEETING. > o—— 

attractive. So, in a sense, is the yield on the ordinary —_—_____ —  — 


stocks of the leading lines ranging at the present time 
somewhere between 7 and just over 9 per cent., the 
latter rate being applicable to Southern “ A” ordinary, 
based on the dividend for last year. Unfortunately, 
however, the ordinary stocks of English railways which 
at one time ranked high among popular permanent 
investments have lost caste somewhat in consequence 
of the perpetual state of labour unrest, which, it must 
be remembered, is not an affair of to-day or yesterday, 
but goes back for a good many years previous to the 
War, back, in fact, to the days when strikes settled on 
Lloyd Georgian methods eye proved to be the pre- 
cursor of some other dispute shortly afterwards. 
* * « 


Lord Ashfield’s speeches at the annual meetings of 
the undertaking representing the various tubes and 
the L.G.O. Service are generally interesting from 
two standpoints. The “Tubes” and the L.G.O. "buses 
handle so great a proportion of London’s traffic that 
journalists generally find good “ copy ” in Lord Ashfield’s 
fatest statement ——— the general problem of 
London’s traffic. Equally, however, the investor, and 
especially the investor in these | agp compani¢s, 
is concerned with another aspect of the matter presented 
by the chairman of these undertakings, namely, the very 
modest yield to the investor on the huge capital which 
has been embarked in financing the tube and ’bus 
systems. Certainly ne ene can accuse Capital, as repre- 
sented by the shareholders of these concerns, of taking 
an undue toll of the public, for, although many millions 
of capital have been risked in enterprises which have 
proved an enormous boon to the Metropolis, the average 
rate of return on the ordinary capital of the Common 
Fund Companies is about 4.8 per cent., and upon all 
the capital of whatever class in the Common Fund 
Companies about 4} per cent. With such meagre 
results as these, it is not surprising that Lord Ashfield 
should have maintained that ihendialinee were entitled 
to some greater protection in the matter of indiscriminate 
overhead competition. 

* * * * 

When the enormous financial resources of the United 
States are taken into consideration, and when, in 
particular, the huge stores of gold in that country as 
a basis of fresh credit operations are remembered, it 
is rather striking to observe that London seems to do more 
than hold its own as a centre for absorbing good class 
foreign loans. Of this there seem to have been two 
notable examples within the last week or two. The 
Japanese Loan, it will be remembered, was divided as to 
£25,000,000 in this market and £380,000,000 in America, 
but the larger amount offered in the United States was 
fully accounted for by the fact that so many of the 
maturing bonds had drifted over to New York—for 
reasons of exchange—-that the Loan was even more 
of a conversion operation in that country than here. 
Moreover, the terms in New York were just a little 
more favourable to the investor than was the case in 
London. Nevertheless, the fact remains that so great 
was the rush for the bonds here that the scrip has since 
been well maintained in the market at about 3 premium, 
whereas I believe the quotation in New York has seldom 
been above } premium. 

* * * * 

A still more recent instance of apparent lukewarmness 
on the part of the American investor to foreign loans 
is to be found in the Argentine 6 per cent. Loan for 
40,000,000 dollars offered in the States. A Reuter 
telegram this week states that, “ owing to the greater 
attractions of the Japanese Loan,” only about one-half 
of the issue was caenibed by the American public, 
the balance going to the underwriters. At the same 
time, when noting the great success of the Japanese 
Loan here and of some similar operations, it is, of course, 
only fair to remember, first, that our capital issues are 
helped to some extent by the trade depression occasioning 
case in money, whereas in the United States trade is 
active and the local opportunities for investing at high 
rates are often greater than is the case here. 


A. W. K. 








Bovril’s Anti-Profiteering Policy, 


Presiding at the twenty-seventh Annual General Meet; 
Bovril, Ltd., Sm Grorce Lawson JOHNSTON (Chairman) © 4 
gratulated the shareholders on having had a successful me - 

He mentioned last year that there was no “sinkiny feel; 
about the exports of Bovril. Every year since the War had he 
an increase upon its predecessor, and again for 1923 he oud 
that their overseas shipments of Bovril had exceeded thee 3 
1922 by over 20 per cent., whilst the period from January |, . 
February 16th of this year showed a good increase on the wh f 
two months of January and February, 1923. ae 
; He should perhaps also mention that the home sales of Bors) | 
in the current year show a marked advance on those for Jany, | 
and February of last year. The importance of all this extra Pa 
is that it is from the last half million or so of sales that the ti 


TH 


ORD 


Ta ‘ 
ratio of profit is made, the main sales having covered the pei oe 
charges. Those who have not studied the subject carefully ne . a 
sometimes suggested that the public have to pay for the adv. Oe al 
tising of an article, but far from this being the case, it is only th i 
enormously increased sales obtained by the assistance of advertisin, co Rt. 
that can ensure | scale manufacture, economy in producti, | sddret 
and rapid distribution. Bovril passes through the shops so quickly en o! 
that the average period from factory right through to consumer e 077,000 
under six weeks ; any lock up of capital is thus avoided. Withoy 7 the gu 
these advantages in a one-line article like this, Bovri!l would navy » uired £ 
have been able to maintain its famous non-profitcering recon than in tl 
£30,000 to Heir tua Hosprrars. rink ipal 
They would have noticed that the British Charities Associatioy the — 
(an Association formed by persons specially interested in Hospitals — wee 
have been running a Bovril Poster Competition for the benefit of eng 
the Hospitals. Bovril, Ltd., made this possiblo by giving £39 | °°) 
for the prizes, and also expended a large sum on the advertising ae amb 
campaign. vod 
Not only had they given this £30,000 to encourage contribution me ae 
to hospitals, but they had advertised extensively the usefulns: 7 oye 
of hospitals and the necessity for a larger proportion of the popula 4 . co 
tion to do their share in subscribing, and thus keeping active anj | 5082.000 
efficient that unique institution the British Voluntary Hospital = 
system. He would not for a moment conceal the fact that all 
this had cost them something, but the atmosphere created by the 
doing of a startlingly big charitable act was a favourable one t The = 
the donor, and, if the hospitals wore satisfiéd and the great kind closed in 
hearted element of the population of this country felt that they had in numb 
done the right thing, then he thought they were reimbursed by a has been 
inestimable but very definite addition to Bovril’s goodwill. ~ oye 
why 
PrE-Wak PRICES RIGHT THROUGH THE Wan. are no b 
It was often said that a company had no soul. He hoped that upon th 
Bovril had been able to prove that the human touch was possible pace wit 
in the case of a corporation. The public were very far from for be left o 
getting their non-profiteering attitude—that they stuck to their In the 
re-War price right through the War, and were not only willing t claims ¢ 
orgo excess War profits, but definitely, and on principle, spoke omnibus 
agamst them. to cripp’ 
Their example and precept were no doubt of some value, ani Througl 
having been linked with the name of Bovril in tho memory of to look 
millions, gave them a new post-War foundation of goodwill upo end the 
which they had built an annually increasing success. shared | 
was no 
10,000,000 Acres oF Bovrit RANCHES, consequ 
Those present might have glanced at the map of England in Short 
this morning’s papers, with a section marked out equal to the siz |  Provisk 
of the Bovril ranches in Australia and the Argentine. The larg agreeny 
area would probably suggest why Bovril’s raw material was not olten ¢ 
produced from cattle raised in this country. One could not span more gt 
from a querter to a third of the whole of this country merely t forms \ 
run a few hundred thousand cattle on, and that would be brought enablec 
out more plainly when it was mentioned that the human population burden 
of the 10,000,000 acres of estates was only two or three thousand ; upon @ 
that is, if some of the aborigines on the Australian estates an 
excluded. : 
Sin James CricHTON-BROWNE ON INFLUENZA. Unk 
Thanking the shareholders for his re-election to the Board c! A ve 
Bovril, Ltd., Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.RS. = 1 
said ho was warmly interested in Bovril, professionally as well es how i. 
personally. Bovril repelled Inftuenza—that insidious and destruc = as, 
tive malady that was still hovering about—for, by maintain; aa 
nutrition, it fortified the system and heightened its resistance to 4 am 
the inroads of the disease. But it did more than that. For Bovzil Pac 
helped to expel influenza when that had effected a lodgment, by has 
om igmry | strength and assisting the body to throw the malady The 
off, and it helped to dispel influenza by dissipating the injurious shinteih 
and debilitating effects it so often left behind it. If there was & pai 
demon of influenza, he fancied it trembled at the name of Bovril. traffic 
Fresn Arr AND Boynit. age 
Sir James said the value of sunlight and fresh air were being more abi 
and more appreciated as essential to health and vigour. ‘They wer sonal 
the sure antidote to tuberculosis, and that applied to cattle as well rp 9 
as to human beings. The cattle from which Bovril was derived where 
living all their lives on vast ranches in the open, in sunshine snd Unde 
frosh air—-were singularly robust and healthy, and they were con- grow 
verted into Bovril under ideal conditions of cleanliness and purity. powe 
At every step in its manufacture, from the Estancia to the “ Alas! ont 
pe. poor brother ’’ stage, Bovril was scrupulously and punctiliously aubje 
safeguarded, and it might always be consumed in quiet confidence oath 


It was a gilt-cdged security. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE UNDERGROUND 
GROUP. 


oD ASHFIELD ON LONDON TRAFFIC 
PROBLEM. 








THE INDEPENDENT ’BUS. 








eneral meetings of the Metropolitan District 


CT Bag : ecial g ; 
ae j R ony, tome London Electric Railway Company, City and 
y hays Routh London Railway Company, Central London Railway Com- 
&dver any, and London General Ommibus Company, Lid., were held on 
ly the 9 Thursday, February 21st, at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
rtisin) Fr "The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, P.C., presided, and in the course of 
uction FB pis address said : My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,— -The total 
Wickly amount of net income of your companies is £2,992,000, as against 
mer ig $2,977,000 in 1922. While the amount required for the dividends 
thou on the guaranteed and preference stocks is unchanged, the amount 
Dever required for interest, rentals and fixed charges is more by £83,000 
nt than in the preceding year. This is due to a variety of items, the 
principal being the interest on further issues of debenture stocks. 
. The large issues of 4} per cent. Redeemable Second Debenture stocks 
— have not yet to be supported out of revenue, only £6,000 of revenue 
tale monies being applied to thet purpose last year. On this account 
at of vou will note that we have c mtinued to make the special reserve 
006 provision of £82,500 against the time when, before the works are 


ising fully remunerative, the burden must fall heavily on revenue. We 
have reduced the amount appropriated to reserve for contingencies 
© and renewals by £75,000, so that as a result the balance in respect 
Ines of the year's working available fur dividends on ordinary stocks and 


mula. > shares is approximately the same as it was a year ago, and stands at 

and £982,000, the difference being a slight increase of £7,000. 

dita! ; 

all TraFric Foricy. 

be The survey of the main facts concerning London traffic, as dis- 

nd closed in your acceunts, makes it clear that the year 1923 measured 

had in numbers of passengers carried and in service given to the public 

an has been a good one. In fact they constitute a fresh record in the 
expansion of traffic. I want therefore to return to discuss with you 
why in a good traffic year the financial results for your Companies 
are no better, and why we still fall short of that reasonable return 

hat upon the capital as a whole which, if our undertakings are to keep 

ble pace with the volume of traffic that is clearly coming to them, cannot 


or be left out of account. 
In the past our policy has been, with due regard to satisfying the 


eit 
te claims of the public for service, to work railways, tramways and 
ke omnibuses to the greatest mutual advantage. We have not sought 

to cripple or impede one means of locomotion by resorting to another. 
and Through the existence of the Common Fund we have been encouraged 
of to look at the problem in a liberal fashion, for we knew that in the 
L end the balances of receipts of the several Companies would be 


shared between them in the agreed proportions, and therefore there 
was no occasion to strive after individual gains regardless of their 
consequences or regardless of the common goodwill. 
1 Short of a complete fusion of interests, this proved a valuable 
» | provision. It enabled the separate Companies to sustain wage 
‘ agreements with their employees which, unaided and alone, they 
{ often could not have borne. It enabled the Companies to offer a 
more generous system of fares, and to allow a freer use of the different 
forms of transport than might otherwise have been feasible. It 
enabled the Companies to embark upon developments because the 
burden of those which were unremunerative at the first was spread 
upon @ wider foundation. 


Tue INDEPENDENT ’Bvs. 

Unhuckily the year 1923 introduced a new factor into this situation. 
A number of omnibuses working largely in independence one of 
enother, and so far as can be ascertained, not in any regular manner, 
but changing routes daily—one might without exaggeration say 
hourly—have appeared upon the streets, growing slowly week by 
week, until at the end of January there were 208 of them in 74 
separate ownerships. Their intention appears to be to snatch a 
doubtful gain by snatching at the cream of the traffic without a 
thought of what is to be done for the thin milk, and without a care 
for what is meant by public service. 

The Underground Railways, built at immense cost, are in reality 
streets beneath streets, which should afford immense relief to the 
congestion above by withdrawing a large proportion of the passenger 
traftic. Yet the surface strect is allowed to be filled with streams of 
omnibuses until the speed of movement has fallen in this last year 
to an alarming extent, and London, which from being perhaps the 
lastest traffic city in the world, is now about the slowest. Street 
speeds, which before the war were, on the average, at the rate of 
Sor 9 miles per hour, have fallen to 4 or 5, and even 3 miles per hour, 
where congestion has become acut Meanwhile, the traffic on the 
Underground Railways has been allowed to dwindle rather than 
grow, 80 that the relief facilities are wasted, and no one has any 
power to say or do anything in the matter. Nowhere else within 
_ country is there such a situation. Everywhere else some body, 
Subject to appeal to the Ministry of Transport, is vested with a dis- 
‘retion in this matter of licensing. In all the great cities of the 





world there is even more than a mere discretion, there is effective 
control. In London there is nothing. 


Co-oRDINATION ABANDONED. 


The co-ordination that was the cardinal principle of our policy 
has had to be abandoned. We have had to change our policy. No 
longer are we able to look at omnibus routes and services in relation 
to railways and tramways. Now we must work the omnibuses tu 
their full economic limit regardless of other transport facilities. 
It is this change of policy which accounts, in turn, for the 24 million 
more omnibus miles, the 193 million more omnibus passengers, the 
few passengers carried on railways and tramways, and the poor 
financial results, not for us only, but for others. Our L.C.C. tramway 
friends state that whereas in 1922 the omnibus competition with 
their tramways was equivalent to 800 omnibuses, now it has reached 
1,060 omnibuses. I quote their figures without checking them, for 
the omnibuses now are not allours. It illustrates what is happening. 

A have no fear for the “ General" omnibuses in their competition 
with the stranger omnibuses, even though we require our omnibuses 
to earn a sufficient margin to permit of them being renewed at 
frequent intervals with modern and improved types. But I have 
some fear for the railways and tramways. The choice before us 
was to hold our hand with the omnibuses and let these competitors 
multiply and prejudice the railways and tramways or to expand our 








fleet of omnibuses and prejudice them, if it must be so, ourselves. 
We have chosen the latter course, and at December 31st last had an 
active fleet of 3,869 omnibuses as compared with 2,809 at the end 
of the previous year. We are still pursuing our construction pro- 
gramme, and adding vehicles at the rate of about 25 per week in 
preparation for the coming summer. We were indeed fortunate 
m. being ae at a time when we had ample reserves and were 
in process of replacing our pre-war fleet with larger and more efficient 
omnibuses. 

Yet the dilemma remains that, however you look at it, successful 
omnibuses are insufficient compensation for starved tubes and 
impoverished tramways. London wants all the facilities it now 
enjoys and more, and wants them healthy, sound and progressive. 
The dilemma is therefore not ours so much as London’s. Some 
remedy must be found for the competition that is destructive, or 
sooner rather than later London will wake suddenly to find that its 
traffic facilities are growing less instead of greater. London cannot 
grow except upon a framework of railway lines. The larger it grows 
the more it must depend upon the speedier form of transport for its 
essential services—that is, the railway. We foresaw that the im 
provement of the motor-’bus would make it a formidable competitor 
of the tube, and so we planned extensions of your railways further 
afield, so that by ofiering longer rides to the passengers we more 
surely secured their custom, and by reaching undeveloped arcas 
on the fringe of London we built up traffics educated to the advan- 
tages of tube travel. 


More Escavarons, 


Furthermore, we foresaw that the lift consumed too much of the 
passenger’s time, and so we resorted to escalators, of which 20 are 
now installed, and 29 are in course of being installed at all the 
important stations which, not being too deep, can be adapted to 
their use. Last year we spent upon the railways over £2,500,000, 
and we have already raised further moneys which, under the terms 
of our guarantee from the Government, we are committed to spend 
before the close of 1925, amounting to over £8,000,000. At this 
moment we are affording employment outside the ordinary scopo 
of our business to 20,000 men and women, and our efforts represent, 
I believe, the most considerable individual contribution to the 
relief of unemployment. We are adding 11 miles to the Unde 
ground system and over 300 cars to the railway rolling stoek. The 
short extension from Golders Green te Hendon was opened on 
November 19th last. The Camden Town junction railway and the 
City and South London Railway from Euston to Moorgate will open 
in April next, the extension to Edgware in the summer, and the 
rest of the City and South London Railway in the autumn. Next 
year the Morden and Kennington extensions will be completed, and 
we shall bring to a conclusion a period of rapid expansion such as 
London has not experienced for many years. Since 1918, to the 
close of 1923, the Common Fund Companies have spent cut of 
capital or reserves on additions and improvements sums amounting 
to £10,250,000. The outstanding commitments for the completion 
of the present programme further amount to £10,000,000, making a 
grand total expenditure of over £20,000,000. 


NEED oF CONTROL. 


The policy of development which we have pursued has, I submit, 
been a bold and a right policy, but it cannot continue. There is a 
limit to the amount of capital that can be issued unless the cireumn 
stances are wholly favourable, and this cannot be the case if the 
scramble for traffic is to be pursued without any adequate scheme of 
control. Development can only continue if the existing railways 
are able to work on a sound financia: basis, if they are, in other 
words, able to earn a reasonable return on their capital. Capital 
must be bought by a wage, called interest, whether it take the shape 
of a government or municipal loan, or a stock or share, and this 
wage must be earned surely and regularly. 

The capital of the five Common Fund Companies amoumts to 
£584 millions, to which must be added £3} millions for the Lots 
Road Power House, so that the grand total is almost £62 millions, 
of which the railways represent by far the larger share, namely, 
£56} millions. It is a huge burden which has thus far been carried 
by private enterprise. Has anyone else been found willing to do for 
London what you have done? Can what you are doing for London 


be better done by anyone else? I venture to think no one wil! 
volunteer for the honour or make the claim. 


Resolutions adopting 





the reports of the directors were approved. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


———sS 


PLAYS. 
Sr. James’s.—The Green Goddess be ~« 820—8.99 


(Mr. Archer’s Green Goddess, even ii she does not set the 
Thames on fire, provides a thrilling and delightful 
entertainment.) 


Kincsway.—Kale oe 8.15—2.30 
{Frederick Ranalow in a ballad-opera ; with a : deli; ghtful 
setting concocted from old English folksongs and 
other English sources, and pleasantly orchestrated 
by Mr. Gerrard Williams.) 


Princrs.—Princess Ida .. a 8.15—2.30 
[Tennyson's Princess, according to Gilbert and “sulliv an, 
Leginning M arch : rd, for a week, 


Srranp.—Monsieur Beaucaire .. es 8.15—2.15 
rhe costume-cum-situation play par excellence.) 

Crirrenion.—Outward Bound ant ae - 8.30—2.30 
rhe supernatural liner reaches the Criterion on Monday, 


where we hope it will anchor for some time, ‘A 
strange, gruesome and very amusing play.) 


AmpBassapors.—The Way Things Happen -- 8.380—2.30 


{Miss Clemence Dane, played by an excellent company.) 


CAMBRIDGE. A.D.C. Tueatre—The Duchess 
of Malfi ee oe ee ~-- 8.15—2.15 
{Webster's masterpiece given by the Marlowe Society, 
trom March Sth to 12th, is sure to be a spirited and 
scholarly production,] 


MUSIC. 


Marci Ist.—Arpnert Hatit.—Rvyal Choral Society .. 2.30 
| The Dream of Gerontius and The Hymn of Jesus, two of the finest 
choral works in modern music. | 


Marcu 2nd.—A.pertr Hatu.—Piano Recital .. ee 3.0 
(Mr. Hofmann—a prince among piano ristuosi,| 

March 4th.—ARroLIaAn Hatu.—Oriana Choir .. o Bene 
| Kuterprise in Madrigal singing, with Vaughan Williams’ String 


Quartet in G minor as a delightful contrast, } 


March 4th.—Tre Hartnett Sarton, 10 Bruton 


Street, W.1. oe oe ee es 9.0 
[Miss Esther Coleman singing through the ages from Troubadour 
mgs of the twelith century to Bliss and Stravinsky in 


the twenticth.] 
March 7th.—Centrat Hart, WestmMinster.—Albert 
Hall Orchestra .. i mr as oo 8.0 


{A broadcasting concert Elgar's Second Symphony, conducted 
by Sir Landon Ronald, Proceeds go to St, Dunstan’s.} 


LECTURES. 

March Ist.—Tie Roya. INstirution, 21 ALBEMARLE 

Strerer, W. 1.—Mr. de la Mare on “ Charac- 
ter in Fiction” os re os - 3.0 

March 2nd.—Lonpon Scuoon or Economics, Houcu- 

TON STREET, ALDWycH, W.C. 2. — Miss 

Cicely Hamilton and Sir Edward Marshall 

Hall on “ The Play, the Player, and the 
Playgoer.” Chair, Mr. Henry Ainley -- 5.30 

{A “ Lecture and Counter-Lecture”’ in aid of King Edward's 

Hospital Fund, Tickets from the Secretary, School of 

Economics, } 

March tth.—Great Hatz, Krna’s CoLttecr, StTRAND.— 

Dr. Perey Dearmer on * Dutch Landscape 
Painting ” ee ee ee ee -» 5.30 

March 5th.—Sr. Bripre Institute, FLEET Street, 
E.C, r. kK. Markham Lee on *“ Debussy” 6.15 

March 6th.—CARNEGIE Howusg, 117 PiccapiLLy, $8.W.— 

Mr. W. Rowley Bristowe, F.R.C. S., on * The 
Prevention and Cure of Rickets” .. 3.15 

(The second of an admirable scries of lec ture s for educated mothe ers 


on “ Common Disorders of Childhood,” Pz artic ulars from the 
Viscountess Erleigh, 65 Rutland Gate, S.W. 7.) 


. a 
FILMS. 
At tue Tivon1, Stranp (daily, 2.30, 5.30 and 8.30).—A 
Woman of Paris. 

(Chaplin has written and produced this witty film for Edna Purviance, so 
long associated with him in his comedies, and it is no discredit to her that 
she was not fully able to express her 16le. Many meaningless film-con- 
ventions are here destroyed and, generally, the production is brilliant, 
while the part of the clegant villain as played by Adolphe Menjou is the 





most interesting character-study yet filmed: such acting could hardly 
be overpraised, But the little children at the end we could dispense 
with.] 


At ture PoLyTecunic, REGENT STREET (daily, 2.30, 5.30 and 
8.30).— Destiny. 


[The most notable film ever shown in England.) 


Ar tie Sroiti, Kincsway (March 6th-8th, continuous).— 
The Fall of Babylon. 

[The Babylonian scenes cut out of “ Intolerance ’’: still the best spectacle 
photographed, but lacking the contrasts and sweep of the great picture, 
A happy twist is given to the fate of the Mountain Girl.) 

Ar tur PALats pE LuxrE, WINDMILL STREET, SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE (March Srd-Sth, continuous).—aA Dark 
Lantern. 

[Mr. James Cruze does not idealize the European aristocracy in this sausage- 
machine play as he did the pioneers in The Covered Wagon, The 
iction is choppy and the behaviour of the wicked toreign prince and of 
the bud-tempered nerve specialist, who both woo the heroine, less than 
credible.) 















A very high-grade Tawny Port. 


(ON Qroer 00 


Exceptionai value at a4 / - 


Send 9/- for two trial botiles, post free, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland, 
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ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANE|® =: 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES, 


—————__ 





——— 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wem ( 





ROBERT LEWIS, 


Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. | 




















For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


Go ddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Soldeverywhere 641-268 46 _ 















on Orders of 20/- 











upwards in United Kingd 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Li. 


Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, NORTHERN  IKELAN 


LINEN SHEETS 


and Pillow Cases. 


Write for Iliustrated List N 4UP, sent > 
free. Deliz ery of parcels guaranteed. Carriage 


I 





DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
Qnane-aask, 


and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to mu 

that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strat 
BY APPOINTMENT | W.C., this BUSINESS is now ‘| RANSFERRD 
to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which t 
in future be the Head Office; their other adi 
H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, EC 


To 











‘‘Facts are stubborn things.” 





YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR 
DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LT), 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


—— 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their 


disease and 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 











give them & 








368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been bora 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the 


new Mater -_ Dept. 


opened, owing tothe new and ‘special treatment there provided. | 


send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 





£17,800 required this : 
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The Child in ‘the Log Shack 


~» ows with his paret - to begin life out on the Western 


t 
we ies of Canada, in re Australian Bush, and similar 
soneer regions of the En i too often far away from any 
P » Sunday School, is in danger of growing up a 


WHITE HEATHEN. The 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


exists #0 send the ministry of the Church to our own people 
erseas in their first years of isolation and struggle. 





It sends out clergy, lay evangelists, teachers and church 
workess to nearly thirty overseas dioceses. It appeals for a 
Centenary Fund of £100,000 
to enable it to meet pressing calls for more help. Please 

address your remittance to 
The Centenary Fund Sec., C.C.C.3., 


9(B) Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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— WatéFian’s 
= (Ideal } 
FountaiiPen 





) I TUOTTTTTATETT 


PEN POINTS 


As every Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is fitted with 
Waterman’s Gold Nibs, we have, through this, attained the 
distinction of being the largest producer of gold nibs in the 
worl 

Every step in the production of these points (over 80% of which is 
hand work requiring unusual skill and long experience) is begun 
and completed in our own factories under the closest kind of 
supervision and inspection 

This ts why users of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens enjoy their 


marvellously smooth writing quali : ire able to select fot 
themselves a point with an action tliat suits s them exactly. Waterman’s 
Ideal is also fitted with special W aterman points for stenogr iphy, 
bookkeeping, accounting, manifolding, ruling, and music wri ting. 

Three types: “ Regular” Type Presentation Pens in Silver and 
iyras ae be oP PR ; from Gold. Nibs to suit all hands. 

o% 2 e “il ing > , flies ouaranteed 

Type, = Patent Lever), 17/6; Every Pen fully guaranteed, ; Of 
No. 22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. Stationers and Jewellers. The 


56, 32/6: No. 58, 42/-. Clip- “Pen Book” free on request. 
Cap 1/- extra. . 


L. G&. SLOAN, Ltd, Che Pen Corner , anes, London, W.C. 2. 


Waterman’s Ideal INK—best for Fountain Pens and General use, 
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Virginia Cigarettes | 


| These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
= under ideal conditions. 


= The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten 








IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 
20 fr 14 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5” 








<JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM 
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Achille Serre 
Valet Service 


70.1. The Doctor. 


An air of confidence and competence 
radiates from the _ well - dressed 
medical man whose clothes are kept 
in perfect condition by 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office: London, E.9, 
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mK 
What does 


it cost ? 
What benefit 
is derived ? 


It costs a lot, but the benefit derived is 
lifelong. 











Do you realise that the Royal School for 

the Blind trains blind men and women in 

an industry and that such men and women 
do become self-supporting ? 


FOR 124 YEARS this has been going on 
at the Royal School for the Blind, and for 


124 years more it will go on if necessary. 









What untold happiness and joy such work 
must have given to many a poor home where 
one member of the family is sightless! 


OF YOUR GENEROSITY—PLEASE HELP, 









Address: 


Rev. J.W.St. Clare Hill, M.A., 


ROYAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE BLIND, 


Leatherhead, Surrey. 













To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
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PILLMAN 
monument of the elegance and quality of 
handicraft to-day, it will survive to be admix: 


Spillman & Compa |. 
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furniture will live. Each piece , 
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by the taste of a far-off to-morrow. my the cal 


Make a note to view our showrooms when doctor 
in town—you will be under no obligation. for the 


A postcard brings our interesting booblet. 


Wb 


101-102 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2 Truth 

(Next door to Duke of York's Theatre). commu! 

’Phone eet 4276. aoe : “* Spillando, yet THE 
Modern and Antique Furnitun} 9% 
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BISCUITS | 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. | 


Dhey are simply ideal | 
WiC, chanee Oral t 
Qa trial tin from your | 
stores.Jhetr crispness | 
and delicate flavour | 
will appeal co you. } 


MADE ONLY BY 


\ CARR & CO.L2 
CARLISLE 
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Drink and 
Drug Habits. 


What is THE Cure? 


Drink and drugs are wrecking many lives every year, 
it is often a matter of difficulty to know what to do 
uggest for the victims. Happily, science now comes 
z h aid of all such sufferers, not only with hope for the 
au and Drug victim, but with a positive cure, followed 
by a life of useful and healthy citizenship. 
‘ er 30 years the Keeley Institute has been redeem- 
yst inveterate inebriates, and the most confirmed } 
The cures have been amply vouched for by = | 
Jeading physicians, scientists, and prominent men _ in 


ee 


nds 

















and 


For ov 
ing the m 
drug-takers. 





politics, the professions and the Churches. _ The Keeley 
Treatment cures and at the same time improves the 
general health of the patient. It definitely removes the 
craving for alcohol and drugs, and restores the shattered 
nervous system. Moreover, there is no suffering while the 
treatment is in progress. 


The Keeley Institute is run as a Home. It is equal in 


Piece ia every respect to a first-class hotel, and all patients come and 
F Britis vo at will This absence of restraint pleasantly assists | 
Ills gi | 


the work of physical regeneration. All patients are un ler 
the care of the Institute’s own physicians while in resi- 
dence, but in special cases arrangements can be made for a 
doctor to travel with the patient while taking the cure, or 
for the treatment to be administered at home. 


admires is 





. 
Write for FREE Prospectus. 
yery reader interested in the permanent cure of Drink and 
, Ry An should write for FREE Prospectus, and a copy of 
2 “ Truth’s ” remarkable Report on the work of the Institute. All 
communications are treated in confidence. Write to:— 


ASPIRIN—a word of 
WARNING 


Do not acquire the habit of taking Aspirin to 
excess. Remember that this valuable drug is not 
a cure-all, or even a tonic. Its greatest use is 
in relieving headache, lowering the temperature, 
inducing sleep, &c. Do not be misled, by cheap 
prices, to buy Aspirin Tablets which may be 
adulterated, under weight, or perhaps compressed 
in such a manner as to be completely ineffective. 
Buy by name, and be safe. Howards’ Aspirin 
Tablets are quite pure, easily digested, instantly 
broken up in water, and immediate in their action. 
Tell your Chemist you want 


HOWARDS’ 


ASPIRIN TABLETS 


The really reliable, all-British make. Made 


by a firm with 126 years’ experience. 

















Of all good-class Chemists. 























Lond KEEI JTE | 
fury " — os ta pie Png te ’ | HOWARDS & SONS LTD. (Est. 1797), ILFORD, near LONDON. 
C 9 . . . 
Telephone: Kensington 813. | 
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BRITISH INDIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FkciGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

®. London to Cclombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, Ohina, 
Japan and Australia 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

&. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by trenshipment, passengers 
only! Australia (vis Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Alane line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco New Zealand, 
Australia and the Bouth | Sea Islands. 

@. London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus: 
tralia via Cape of of Good | Hope. 

D 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 5—For Passage, P. 6. House, 14-16, Cockspur 

. W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & & 0. and 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, £.0.3. 3B. I. Agenis, 
St., London, B.C. 3. 


Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, 

Mo. 6.—J. B. bey Co. 3h, Leadenhall $t., 
London, E.C. 3, fyi 

No. 7.— yo jen 38. Co. ot faew Zealand, tte, *. & 0. House 

, 14, Cockepur Bt, Londen, 8.W. 1, and for 

A erviee, any ce of Canadian Paeific Railwa at 





No. &.—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime 8 
London, E.C. 3, er P. & O. House as above. 
Paris (All Routes) — Socidé Frangaise, P. & O., 
41, Boulevard des Capucines. 




















Prepaid Classified Adbertisemy 


RATES, 





Minimum 20 Words . ee ee va Fo 
Every additional 10 W ords oe Two a Shi 
§ 
Less than 10 Words charged as 10 Words. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAP ITALS—occupying the equ 
1 line—2s. per line. Lach ruled line, or white spaee equivalents 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Powers in 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 7@ words. 
Files are available at “ The Spectator”’ Office for nspection by adp 
who order less than 70 words, ata, 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24%; 
26 insertions 74%; 


4 


13 insertions 5% 
52 insertions 10%, 





To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the adeer 
must be sent in all cases with the order, 





Instructions should be addressed te— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Ganj 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each y 











Exhibition. 
SOCIETY OF WOMEN ARTis@ 


Royal Institute Galleries, 195 Piccadilly 
69th EXHIBITION of PICTURES and HANDIORADTS, 
Now open, 10 to 5. Admission 1s : 
———_} — 




















Sale by Auction, Xr. 0 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON &  Aijgy i oud 

aA (Established 1744), “FT rsit 

34-85 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Wut Westtield 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 2 


Each Sale commencing at ONB o’clock precisely :— U0 

MARCH 8np-5Tu.—PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, com Gy 
selection from the Library of the late Professor W. P. KER. 7 

MARCHU 67TH.— MODERN ETCHINGS and LITHOULAPEHS, oo 
the property of JOHN MURRAY, Esq., Ewelme Down, Walling t ba 
Rev. W. FOTHERGILL ROBINSON, St. Lawrence Vicarage, Keadiy: In 
of RICHARD LAKE, Esq., F.R.C.S., 41 Wimpole Street, W. 1, Also ¥ — 
MEZZOTINTS, printed in colour. - 1 PRINC 

MARCH 7tH.—OBJECTS OF VERTU, MINIATURES, JEW2 
WATCHES, IVORIES and fine FANS, etc., comprising t 




















« 
PREVENT CURTAILM 





The Pioneer Society. 


tr 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


REOsIVES. To gore £12,000) 





OCIET! Y’S WORK. 


00 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 





hai nd ireasurer: C. EL. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
j man: F. H. CLAYTON, Esy 
, ! WSON F. | I 
H. S WAI & 1 RY G. COPI 
Cheques teil m ‘ iM l t 
HAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHU 


164 ‘Shaftes bury il pag W.C, 2. 


A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED 























F. V. HORNBY, Esq. Kingmead, Godalming, and of the late Mrs. Ai) PRIV: 
LEWIS (Miss KATE TERRY). ce 
Sales on view at least two days | prior. Catalogues may | 69 
Co Let, Wc. aif-t 
M* HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W.2 : = 
he FUKNISHED ROOMS TO LET at reasonable prices. Lach lu . 
yas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, t tepl ione.—Write for s el: 
ment or te lephone Paddington 2576 about noon. british geatlewomen ' 
bouses in the Hyde Park district 
“ : RO 
For Sale. vt 
iW) 
1. . " ' _ \ rina 
i IFE MEMBER of the Spectator offers for SALE espul : 
well-built and planned Freehold bUNGALUW, Gravel set 
ntral heating, gas, company’s water, main drainage, about half acre gard ) I 
modert iVeniences rice £1,600.—Apply OWNER, Portesbery H — H 
OK SALE.— Bookselling, Stationery, &e., Business. | i 
establisied, Spiemdid opportunity tor a beginner er with ex \ ranmes 





Ww. 


Enquiries } Lox 1217, Spectator Office, 13 York st t 








Senstatnese, Xr., Sacant and "Want sail 


Ro ecmeenieer BIRMINGHAY - 
APPOINTMENT or SECRETARY. ; 





The Council invites appli ations for the 2 post of SECRETARY of the Univen'| 
Commencing stipend, £700 per aunum, 

Duties to commence on June Ist, 1924, i t 
Candidates should not exceed 40 years of age, Last 
Applications, accompanied by twelve copies of not more thaa three testing Ful 
must be forwarded not later than February 25th, 1924, to the undersigned, fun 
further particulars can be obtained, 





GEO, H. MORLEY, § 





Founded 1543. 
i ns 
THEIR a RUE THE KING AND 
EE} 
President: H.R.H. anes I’ RINC E OF WALES. 


The “ARETHUSA” 


NY BRANCH OF THE 


T= pue Counci il of St. Hugh’s College, Oxfe 
' ih Vi 


TR: aN iNING SHIP, 











TOTtTS EDUC ATI1O N COMMITTL 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR G [RLS, RETF OR®, NOTTS 


The Governors invite applications for the post of Head- Miserasa, to 
duty September next, Candidates must be Graduates (preferably 1 A 
of a University in the United Kingdom ( yme equivalont 
and have had previous experience of teaching in a Becondary 3 
mencing salary In accordance with th ounty Be 
— al “nae yeu » to inaximum £70 


t porsent: o_o 


to the usum pecog 








ons). he Head Mistress provides her own residence, App! 
| Ww ith I Bl of the Secbool, will be sent on request to the unders 
ipplications on these lorms, acconipanied by X cOpics each @f fur e re — 
ni must reach the undersigned ou or before March 2ist, 1e%4, ()' 
will disquall 


MATTHEW WHATE, Glerk te the Gove 








YI PUTOR in PRENCm LA 
ppl ation ! ms to be obtained om the I IN 
her at tl College not later than March 








i t 1 M i & [ 
Course Ludress ‘CENTER EMPLOYMI i bi kat ND >: 
CARLERS AnsSUCLALLON UNCUKPORAILD), 04 Lusseld OGUAS 


Ye AR K BE RS 1 FOR GR ADU JATES, | OTHE! R THAN TEACH st Ss 
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UBREY C 
NSPECTOR OF 


sTANT ssepeugea AND L 





coaoUR CIAL. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


rOUN TS 





i 











A> re N 
4 Educ a Cc tt invite appli ms for the appointment of 
The Surrey t Or r and Inspector of I tical Education, The salary 
3 male Assistan, oe 11 rats per annum, rising by annual increments 
be on a scale 1 ser to a max un of £600, and in fixing the 
‘Our Sh» will be 0 r of appr d ixi un ot £600, at in g ) 
ur Shi of £25 for eT eemaite | be given to previous service and experience. 
WO Shi aD set of this ollicer will be subject to the conditions of the County 
: poneoe aust jon schen Application must be made on the official 
ur 
ae avet d at the under 1 ed s not later than Saturday, 
Valent tg and be 92 Further particulars as to t iuties and conditions of the 
leat ty , Det, and form of appl m, can be taiued from The Secretary of 
When, Education Comimittee, mty Education Oilice, Kingston-upon- 
tat 
A s 
2 T. W. WEEDING, Clerk of the Counell 
Than 


_ County = fall, all, Kingston-upo 


a 7 RIGHTON, HOVE, 








‘AND SUSSEX GRAMMAK SCHOOL. 














bt Master required t mence duties on the Ist September, 1924. Salary 

y rn by four yearly incremé nts of £25 and two of £50 to @ maximum ol 

o gs) ii Ihe re are about puy in the school, of whom 60 are bearders. 

deer; é seas Mast r would | <pected to take r the boarding house. Any 
” =" infor rmation may be obtained on appl ym to the clerk. | 7 

_ ant 3 must not be over 45 years of age and must send their applica- 

t “ os Clerk, accompanied by not less than three recent testimonials, on 


7 ~. pefore Saturday, the snd March next. 











—_—_ A. F. GRAVES, 
3 On Clerk to the Governors. 
3 117 North Street, Brighton = _ 
Gard ean = 
hw Lectures, AL Scholars 5 ships, We. 











an TEST FIL LD COLLEGE 
\ ; Guavnaant) OF LONDON 
ATE OF SCHOLARSHIP | XAMINATI IN, MARCH 20th-22nd, 1924, 
Piste Me SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £ ), one of £40, will be offered 
v1 Papers \ rtaint mber of EXHIBITIO \S may also be awarded, 
7 A > Art wwe Degrees of the University of London, | 
wT f ri 1 38 neas 4 year, For turther particu- 
‘ ! if W 
— 
Wi rrlE LD COl kul 
ONDO N, Ns. Os. Os ; 
———_ j posr-GRADUATE RESEARCH stl DENTSHIPS of the value ol 
Tf id £12 » will be awarded in the Kaster Term, 1924. Graduates ol any 
- 1 are elig I furt particulars apply to the SECKETARY, 
West i College, Hampst l,N.W 





OF MUSIC 


00 L 
LONDON 


UILBHALL SCH 


(CORPORATION Ol 















































B' OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LID. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONHS, M.A., D.D. 
ipal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 





Pri 

Founded In 1900 this well-known First-class 1 
been removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentwort 

[he Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and r ap area of ten a 
School is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, D«1 
Science Department, &c. 

Llustrated Pros} 
Bournemouth. 


5 laos DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RE mae NTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
WOODHEAD and Mi 
Sound education, ( nnprel sive curriculum, 
for universities. Girls over 16 yea 
responsibility have developed 
apply SECRETARY 


sidential School for Girls hb 
. 


cove 


clus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, Colleg 





Principals: M s CLEARE. 

I thods, Preparation 
I-goveri md 

strated pr 4 





rs Of ade 


Ay SI 
ssfully in this S¢ he 





90L- - er illu 


SUCK 




















4\DENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Coos by-on Eden, 

1) Cumberiand School ivr Girls, 8 to 16. iuuptish, neh, Ma 
aud Latin, Exceptional advantages for Singing, Piano! Mattha J ud 
Kurhythmics. Dairy and poult farming included (100 act I 
provided—cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses and hospital t 
matron, or _Prospe: tus apply PRINCIPAL, | 

Hee * cae ae 

OXHE\ ANI WATFORD. 
Principal—Mis WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Gir lel ‘Watford 616 

st HELENS, COCKEHERMOUT aA. 
kK BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
tain and sea air. Princi Miss WHEELER > ial t is ior clergy 
ministers’, and missionsries’ daughters Entir 1 id ; 
INHE DOWNS SCHOOL, EAF ORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss 


LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Moder1 leg 


History Somerville ¢ 














Bracing air fr mm Dowr ind 
7s CALDER IRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SELASCALI ptf, 
(On the Be of Education's List j ient Schools.) 
Preparatory School for girls from eight to thirteer irs of age. 
Upper School, consisting of five resider houses, modern classrooms, laboratory 
and gymnasium, Gives a sound education on ] hool lines, 
Good playing field, excellent golf — riding bat 


Escort from Euston, Crewe Li 1, Manchester an 
For prospectus apply to the Hk AD Mist R 


1 DOR HALL HOOL, 


~ CHISLE SHURST, 





KENT. 





SCHOOL, 
FOUNDED 185 






































— a ee Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
cone Victoria Embankment, E.C, 4, Principals Miss VIOLET M , [ELD sateen 
vadi 3 THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTI 
v4 ; , ’ 7 . — (B si lent only.) 
PRINCIPAL, SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.G.S.M House stands in 100 a zround, 11 miles from London 
SPECIAL ATTENTI DN to —— Foreign Method 
; LANGUAGES id ART 
PRIVATE LESS NS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in LECTURES BY WELL-KN ow ‘oe PROF E: el 
Opera. “Complete Musteal Béucstion st iactuive | TAXEORNBEANE, MALVERN WE L LS. — Broad, thorough 
s. Opera Class Saturdays. Special Training Course for Education on modern lines ior Girls gard jomest ‘ 
Teachers’ Registration Council), Home eare and individual attentioz Sunt I it t £ inids, 
on situated on the hill | Well ! l i M KOGEhI 
m rospe P is of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to ] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SW. AN N 2 AGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
bbe si public) free 4 FOR GIRLS, transferred f1 Ham} L Pr | Miss CONDI 
‘ otc» ind Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dut r ! 
Tel; Cent, 4438, H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Pupils prepared for advanced examinati 5 
' Secretary. Beautiful situation overlooking the bay ( _ Ne Pennis, Bat 
~ =_—_ EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FoR| YY XCO™ BE Ab! BUCAS 
Li Ss, GKUVE HOvs! RO“HAMPLON LANE, 8.W.15. ead se a ac a ae 
ISTRATION SCHOO! CULET GAKDiNS, W. KENSINGTON, TE Pee pwede ping cholarships of the nominal value of 210 a . a 
wd a G. Montetiore, M.A. ; Hon, Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; | 1 i asonthe cade. Ghaxtmuekie names idit ant 
" Secretar Mr. Art G. Symonds, M.A I r info on age Lod ning Scholarships —_— ¢ byl aiigne en. t fe cp ei ” F aria - ‘ . ° 
i irauts tre the Board of Education, apply to the Pr incip: ht ee eee ee ‘ ut 1ct 1094 
\ P LAWI. Y All entry forms must be received before Mar bist, 1924. 
- - ee : y _ | apply to the HEAD MISTRESS 
oar iy nt d S Lt¥RADP 4s SYS TEM ™ = game pete ea — a 
| es . prin bisosuene: tat: de: eueubinnean A of the Ss" ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
| Sin 5 zy imy sq ly in vdults and childr n with marked DAKLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
, ‘i rhe h ion ¢ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF C1 GY AND \ITY 
= bovk Simpk M 4 i Co - 
. ] n stion book direct, addre Head-Mistress Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (7.C.] ( sic | ’ 
tf Mr. ARTH LOVELI Ss t, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. Cambrid 
4h Fees: Daughters of Clergy at ) rs i af 
-— - ‘ . _ Bursaries ava able for ¢ ry hters se) I 
ppAtrens A POLYTE( CHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11. | scholars hips ‘ ‘to tl ersities 
) Apple ¢ eA DMI PRESS - 
OF TATE AND MORGAN S&S HOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1924-25 rng ys - ; age : 
E stions for the award of S$ irships in Engineering, Science, Dom q RUE! phad, EDL ALIUNAL INSLILUTE, WEST KRENSLAM 
| Hygier Art will be held on Wednesday, June 11th, 1924, and the TON. SCHOOL i 1G : ‘ mr. 
gdays. These hia ps vary in value from £20 to £30 per annum with | Montefiore, M.A. i Creas., M A . wairs wo M A 
t | ann tiamhhe tow <i or dees Beate Symonds, M.A.; Principal, Miss E, ! rhe 8 ; 
© ry \ l $ education on a wide and fir ba ‘ ial 4 
Full | ou ap} 1 to the PRINCIPAL. maintained without undue pressu oo . . 
as E. M. BAIN, Head-M tress, Froebe Educat Inst Gard W. 14 
a B ATTERS EA PO as 2 BOB BiG, i ter } 'y RINCIP ALS OF ELMWOOD SCHOOL, 
Battersea Park Road, 8.W. 11. HARROUATI a br va for 3, \ 1 
“T than h ar Eng 5 1 ed o la 
CAREERS FOR EDUC ATED WOMEN AND GIRLS, Vacancies for three in May Fe A} > tA 
ESSIONAL RECOGNIZED TRAINING COURSES for Health ors, wag : > ee 
Weliare Workers, Sanitary Inspectors, Poor Law Visitors, and Preparatory ¥ ous ‘Schools ano Ui alle es. 
‘ s for Nur iene — a 
a ; A NA AR G A i E COLLAGE , 
Full particulars (price 3d 1 apy ation to the PRINCIPAL, | i BENIOR, JUNIOR, PRE!VARATORY 
Saeeeatiatireseatameceis aia sceneeereteninneners ENGINEERING SECTION, 
Principals 
Girls’ Schools and Golleges. W TEACH LEWIS (Caius Colleve Camb 
Rieetenesnneiiennts SES RS = Retna neo cI ir ———— 
( B iby RL ALE 3S ;CHOOL FOR Q tLR LS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, TELL INGTON Ss HOOL, SOMERSET.— A Public $ ol 
aifs. feet above sea lev (Formerly at Settle, Lorks.) ad \ sta UX i id Ca 
: 7 | ¢ Chorougt par ithe | s 
— ad-M tress Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class Irip., Cant ab) ). Boarders only. | s on RK 4 ¢ iJ and Air M ( 
Lixe8oLe SCHOOL FOR —“GIRLS,|' ete ny s 
HINDHEAD, SURREY - ant Rid : =! 
Bracing mate. Good education fiAGH AM cep hs ,ut SUFRFOLA, 
4 oo ad-Mistress: Miss Ff. M. 8S. BA SAT ‘HELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) BLIC SCHOOL I d by Royal ¢ r 
— — 2 ~ Ir rt KAI STRAD OK 
; & nit eM AK ES, BOGNOR. Head-Master. I. W. STOCKS, ! M.A 
¢ he ) »(CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FUXK GIKLS, APPLICATIONS for VACANCIES should be mec HEAD-MAS t OF 


apply Miss B, A, WARD, b.Sc., Lady Warden, 





SLOBETALRY, 
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“t OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
ears 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Na val College. 
ly, &c., and a full illustrated description 
ication’ Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 


(age limits, 13 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how toa 
of liie at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Pu 
21 Old Bond Street, London, Ww. 1. 


YLIFTON COLLEGE. 
Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language, Natural Science, and Music 
BL HOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £130 per year. EXAMINATION at end of 
May. Particulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 
eae {CK SCHOOL.— Four Scholarships will be offered 


iu June.—Further detalis from the BURSAR, Giggieawick School, Settie, 








Yorks. 








“saa, 


per 1,000. Carbon oo vies 
Dupiioating.— MON A SIUAR ‘ee = Jel 





‘YPEWRITING 10d. 
(rausistlous, 
London, 3.W. 18 


KAKN Autbeatilin, Journalism, 
J Postal Lessons : expert tuition, Recommended by leadtiug k 
ter “ Guide to Authorship.”’ London Ceflege af Authorehip 27 (Ss 


} OVELS, POETRY, and EDUCATIONAL WORKS = ; 


for Publication. Stamp tor return of Mss.—ANDEMsy 
London, W. on 


Hotels, 





1M 





Art << 


TY 
diton.5,° 


Tharle yy 





Percy Street, 





rc. — 





BHpdros, 








URHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for KING'S SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, wiil begia at 9 a.10. on 
Tuesday, May 27th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, 19: 
Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the Chapter Clerk, The Colle 
Durham, on or before May 14th.—For farther particulars apply to Canon R. ns 
BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, honing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
St: EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 


Preparation for Universities, Army, &c, 
For prospeetus write to Rev. W. F. BU RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 








DEVON.—A few PAYING GUESTS receive 
Ne appointed old maner house. Good winter climate, Dairy prog s 
eviaine. Moderate terms. Near goif.—TABOR, Lee House, Marwoo) th ‘ 





DM ESDIP HILLS, SOMERSET.—A’ few PAYING Gin 
received for Easter and during Summer, Large garden, (oye) 
Bracing air. Own garden produce and poultry.— Box 1215, cio the on 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ~ PG 


nny among EGET ARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 

- | ton Gardens. Best locality, central. Brightness, co nvenien . 
Diet includes various fruits and dairy produce.—Mrs. P. M. Roweps 
diploma) 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. residents 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: 
Telep.: 341. 








enjoy 
Beautiful position 
Resident Physicia ( 





‘| ONBRIDGE SCHOOL: SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th JUNE, 1924, 
Two Seholarships of £100 p.a., one of £80 p.a. and one of £40 p.a., and not exceed- 
ing 5 Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemption from pay ment of the Tuition 
Fee, will be offered for competition, Entry Forms, ete., of intending candidates 
must be received at the School on or before May 17th, 1924. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the HEAD-MAST ER, Schoo! House, 
Tonbridge. 


\ OODBRIDGE 


tion, May 19th. 
12 and 14$.—Particulars and school prospectus from the Head-Master, 


PUDLEY SYMON. 
(5422 SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
the last week in May, 





SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Scholarship Examina- 
Six scholarships, value £60 downwards, for boys between 
Rev. 





An Examination will be held during 1924, for the 
awarding of SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on 
June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the 
Scholarships, but a much higher standard of work will be expected.—For full 
ea apply to the BURSAR. 

7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
rea, lacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











Scholastic Agencies. 





‘CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
Ss advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER,” 


_esoRs 


NAREERS. 





61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ES TABLISHMENTS. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 

Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Measrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
wires 5 als in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information abcut 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 

Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


* bhatt, * FOR BOYS and GIRLS. 
UTORS for ARMY aud ALL EXAMS 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKW ARD BOYS FOR 

SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Measrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AlD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Telephone: Central 5053. 


Private Tuition, Ke. 


\ R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab., who has had 
i much experience and much success, prepares PUPILS for the following exam. : 
1.C.5., First Conjoint, Entrance Scholarships, Littlego, Responsions, Bank of Pngland, 
Law Prelim., London Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior Administrattve, 
Individual tuition and small classes.—For particulars apply 3 Rathbone Place, W. 1. 
lel. Museum 4596. 

'TAMMERING.—In gratitude for the great success in his 
Sir George M wishes to recommend Mr. MIALL’S Tuitional 
Box 1213, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Authors, Cppeturiting, &c. 

















SOL 5 Case 
Treatment 

















Gours, Xr. 
aa 
(Qj uuRcH TRAVELLERS CLI 
PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RAIL 


£11 lls, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Ho‘els and Excursions, Rigi, 
stock, &e, 


£16 16s, ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, ypy 


£16 16s, VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, 
RIVIERA, 


STRESA, GARDo) F 


illustrated Booklet, Hon, Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M.G., 


3aR Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, \ 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of “teamship Lines wil be found « 


Financial, &r. 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for eter serie List (gratis) of 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Assos 


page $46 


























Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loans 
~-P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1 
Miscellaneous. 
TARE SOR’ GC. 
Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Uneg 


for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces. Ma 
all colours. For patterns and particulars write 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 


IECORAT* RS. 
Imitation Marbles, Graining, Signwriting, Gilding, &c., 


SPE CIALISE IN 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN, 


London, §.W. 11. 





EGYPTIAN ABl 
LACQUERING, 
PAINTED FURNITURE, 


executed in up-to-date m 





MEYER and EME RY, 
4 SCHUBERT ROAD, EAST PL TNEY, 8.W. 15 
*Phone: Putney 3663. 
SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retaior 


successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write 1H L\\isl 








REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, London, £ 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 
HE BEST WAY I O GET GOOD BACON. Send oe as 
of Fisher's “ Peerless’ (about 42 Tbs.) at LOjd, per ip, (smoke. of ut 





rail paid, guaranteed prime quality and to keep for two months, Cowl ar 





price with any others. List free, Cash or satisfactory references, 
WM. FISHER, Bacon Curer, Bristol, 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOA) 


equal to new. Write for descriptive price list or 
or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept 
"Phone Dalston 777. 


COSTUMES, Ke., 
garments for free estimate, 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 





AGENT. 





| ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., required. 





Send stamp for prospectus to 

RONALD MASSEY, 22 Knightrider Street, Doetors’ Commons, E.C. 4. 
4AKN Money by Your Pen, Unique postal course: itow 
‘4 Ww write, what write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real tra 


ning. 
Illustrated booklet free —Keygent Institute (Dept. 85), 18 Victoria Street, © W.1 


i YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING, 





Mss. Is ir 1,000 words 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“© "), 11 Palmeira Avenue, 
‘'YPEWRITING.— Is, 1,000 words; carbon 3d. eduction 
quantity. Lilegible jnlity. 200 testinionials, including Helen Mathers’ 
Est. 1909.— Ex pedi nt Ty pings 0.(1),99 Lower Glapton Kd.,i.5. "Phone: Dalston 4274. 


Westcliff 








wi spec 








O PLEASE SEND OLD CLOTHES, Toys, 
description, any condition; they are a tremendous hei 


300ks, etc., @ 
i t rest © " 
imaginable. lee lation 24,000.—S8, G. TINLEY, St. Luke’s Vicarage, Vi 








Docks, | 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own = 
Creat, Motto, or other ideas inourporated. Artistic and ori; “ 
from £2 28. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WAKD, 57 Mortimer oe 


London, W 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Hig shest Ve 
sured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12 he 
Geia, ey on Plat Inui. Cosh or offer by return. Li offer nor accepted, 
returned post fre¢ Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery 
Satis sfaction guaranteed by the rellable firm. 


& CU., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1590. 


or otherwise). 
8. CANN 
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OACHES effectually cleared by “ Blattis,” as used in 

Royal Palace. Never fails in its purpose.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. &d., 5s., 

the m HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or ‘through your 

Cora Army aud Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branches. 
is! 


———— ae ~ ae 

ESIDENT  PATIENTS.- —Illustrated Booklet describing the 
dences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all partse—Town, Country, 

) resi ~ recei ive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Ment al Neurasthenics, Maternity, 
ide—W ost free on app lication to Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Mi — 


~f 
— = Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W. 














If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 
at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 
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Mansion House Street, London, E.C, 2. 
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Lady’s Pictorial. 
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Medical Record. 
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BLACKWOODS’ SPRING PUBLICATION 


MISADVENTURES WITH A DONKEY IN SPAIN. By JAN GorpDoy ,., 
CORA J. GORDON). Now Ready. Illustrated. 15s. net. ‘“ 

No English writer has depicted Spain so vividly since Borrow took his Bible there. The many jj, 
trations by Cora J. Gordon are a striking and artistic feature of this entertaining book. + 


A CONSUL IN THE EAST. By A. C. WRATISLAW, C.B., C.M.G., CBE. With jy 


trations. 15s. net. 


ROBERT SMITH SURTEES (Creator of Jorrocks), By HIMSELF and E. D. Cuypy 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 7 


THE LOST DOMINION. By Al. CARTHILL. 15s. net. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. By the late HERBERT E. CUFF, M.D. _ Sixth Edition thoroygiy 
revised and enlarged by W. T. Gordon Pugh, M.D., B.S. 10s. 6d. net. Ready in April, ; 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF REV. JAMES LINDSAY, D.D. With Frontispiee: 


10s. net. 


THE 232 DIVISION, 1914-1919. By Lt-Colonel H. R. SANDILANDS, Cug | 


D.S.O., Northumberland Fusiliers. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 


5TH DRAGOON GUARDS. The Story of a Regiment of Horse. Compiled by Major The Hon 
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Crown 4to. £2 net. 


6/- net. NEW NOVELS. 6/+ net. 


STELLA NASH. py GANPAT. A novel of thrilling adventure and happy ending. 
Ganpat, author of “ Harilck,” is one of the most original and powerful writers of thrilling adventure stories of the present day 


THE BROTHERS. py JOHN SILLARS, author of “The McBrides,” “Gavin Douglas,” ete. 





THE GINGER BEER STANDARD. 3, ISOBEL JAMIESON. (Appeared serially in Blackwood’s Magazine 


We doubt if such a vivid impression of Malta and its life has ever been given before. Its gay spirit and humour ar | 


entirely captivating. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED NOYES. 


TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 6/- net. THE FOREST OF WILD THYME. 4/6. 
COLLECTED POEMS, in Three Volumes. THE ELFIN ARTIST and Other Poems 
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(l‘ourth Impression.) 5/- net. 7/6 net. 


ADDITIONS TO BLACKWOODS’ 2/- SERIES. 
THE MCBRIDES. A Romance of Arran. By JOHN SILLARS. Now Ready. 
FAR TO SEEK. psy MAUD DIVER. Now Ready. 
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“ Whenever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which seem as a matter of court 
to get into Blackwood.”—-Morning Post. 
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Memories of M‘Quigg. sy J. O. P. Bland. From Two Points of View. 
Of Golf and other Grave Matters. Part I.—His Friend’s Wife. 
In Western France. By Stephen Gwynn. Two on the Thames. By B. G. Mure 
. 2. wae . pe 
The Ginger Beer Standard.—Conclusion. Pierre Loti’s Diary. By Moira O'NetA 
By Isobel Jamicson. Musings without Method— : 
ala ’ . a Popular Government—The Nobel Prize for E. D. More 
The Harvest of Abu Saba’. By Fulanain. —Sincerity in Politics—The Duty of the Conservative— 
An “ Old Term ” at Woolwich. The Recognition of Russia—The Prime Minister's Tv 
3y Major-General Sir George K. Scott-Moncrieff. Faces—What shall the Opposition Do? 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have Blackwood’s Magazine sent post free for 30/- yearl 
or 15/- for six months. 
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